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CUSTOM 

COLOR 

BECAUSE WE INSIST 
ON THE BEST 


Yesterday’s tools simply aren’t * 
enough to meet today’s demand for 

color excellence. That’s why, in the 

past few years, we’ve invested in 

people and technology to produce 

crisp, exciting color. 

For instance, we’re one of just a 
few newspapers using the DC 300 
Laser Scanner to achieve better 
quality, faster. It allows us to custo- 
mize our separations and adjust 
them to the unique properties of 
newspaper printing. 

When a newspaper produces over 
3,000 color pages per year, a 
commitment to advances in color 
technology is a must. We’re con- 
tinously refining our expertise so we 
can give our advertisers and readers 
exciting custom color. 

Because we insist on the best. 
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ADDRESSING TOMORROW TODAY. 


Imagine. 

A remarkable new ZIP Code system 
for business mailers. So precise it 
can actually pinpoint specific streets, 
specific buildings. Even specific build- 
ing floors. 

That's the ZIP + 4 code. 

Now imagine a computerized sorting 
system so advanced that it automati- 
Cally reads the last line of the address 
off your envelope. Reducing sorting 
time while increasing sorting efficiency. 

That's the Optical Character Reader 
(OCR). 

EFFICIENCY. 

Perhaps most amazing is the fact 
that both the ZIP + 4 program and our 
OCR's are already in place. Ready to 
bring technological efficiency to the 


mountainous task of moving 100 billion 
pieces of business mail per year. 

But to deliver the future, we need 
your help. 

Begin by being sure that the entire 
address on all your business mail is 
totally visible, legible and located 
properly. Your local post office can give 
you all the information you need. 

ECONOMY. 

Use of ZIP + 4 codes is voluntary. 
But by adopting them, you'll be 
rewarded in the form of more stable 
postal rates. In fact, when you meet 
the eligibility requirements, you can 
start saving postage right away. 

If you’re a First-Class mailer of 500 
pieces or more who already presorts, 
you can save a half-cent per piece 


when you use ZIP + 4 codes. And that's 
on top of the three-cent discount for 
presorting. 

If you're a First-Class mailer who 
doesn’t presort but mails 250 pieces at 
atime, you can save nine-tenths of a 
cent per letter. 

And no matter how many, or how few, 
pieces you mail, using ZIP + 4 codes 
can give you a cleaner, more efficient 
mailing list. Plus more consistent 
delivery. 

COOPERATION. 

Let us show you how you can put 
more zip in your mail service. Contact 
your local Postmaster or 
Customer Service Represen- 
tative. And send yourself 
into the future.  ouspsise3 “ve 
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M.A.N.-Roland. brings 175 years of printing knowhow in Europe plus 125. is 
-years of knowhow- in the U.S. to bear on giving you the best possible color - 
reproduction and flexibility in newspaper printing. The result? Quality 
producing concepts like separate ink and water form rollers with 
water-down-first, spiral brush dampeners, electronic color presetting, 

complete film to press register system and cost effective press-design. -. 
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And in sizes from single width; 45,000 pph to double width, 70,000-pph: In 
today’s color competitive market place, you can't afford not to know the 
advantages we offer. Get the whole story by calling 201-469-6600. Or write - 
to: M.A.N:-Roland USA, Inc.,.Newspaper Press Division, 333 Cedar 


Avenue, Middlesex, N.J. 08846. 3 ft 


Other companies design, sell and service a complete line - 
of quality, color-capable newspaper presses in the U.S. ‘ 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER CALENDAR OF EVENTS 








FEBRUARY 


16-19—Howard University Annual Communications Conference, Hyatt 
Regency O'Hare, Chicago. 

18-20—Great Lakes/Midstates Newspaper Conference, Hyatt-Regency 
O'Hare, Chicago. 

21-23—Washington Journalism Center, Conference for Journalists, 
Sports Issues 1984, Watergate Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

23-25—Georgia Press _ Association, Annual Press Institute, 
Georgia Center for Continuing Education, Athens. 

23-25—Minnesota Newspaper Association, Annual Convention and Trade 
Show, Hyatt Regency, Downtown, Minneapolis. 

23-25—South Carolina Press Association, Winter Meeting, Marriott 
Hotel, Columbia. 

24-26—Alabama Press Association, Winter Convention, Hilton Hotel, 
Huntsville. 

24-26—Foundation for American Communications, Economics Conference 
for Journalists, Co-sponsored by Gannett Foundation, Vacation 
Village, San Diego, Calif. 

24-27—Maryland, Delaware, D.C. Press Association, Winter Confer- 
ence, Holiday Inn, BWI, Baltimore. 

25— Media-Law Conference, sponsored by the Florida Bar, 
St. Petersburg Times, Clearwater Sun, Tampa Tribune; and law 
firms of Rahdert, Anderson & Richardson, and Holland & 

Knight; Sheraton-Sand Key Resort, Clearwater Beach, Fla. 
26-29—Inland Daily Press Association, The Fairmont, San Francisco. 

29— America Business Press Winter Conference, “How Electronics 
Are Changing the Editor's Job,” Sheraton Centre, 

New York City. 


MARCH 


1-2— Allied Daily Newspapers/Washington Newspaper Publishers 
Association/Oregon Newspaper Publishers Association, Production 
Conference, Jantzen Beach Thunderbird Motor Inn, Portland. 

1-3— Texas Guif Coast Press Associaton, Galvez Hotel, Galveston. 

7-10— National Newspaper Association, Annual Governmental 
Affairs Conference, Hyatt Regency, Washington, D.C. 

9-11— Mississippi Valley Classified Advertising Managers Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago. 

11-13—SNPA Production Conference, Lincoln Radisson, Dallas, Texas. 

11-14—ANPA, Conference for Newspaper Men and Women, Don CeSar 
Resort Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

15-16—New England Newspaper Association, Annual Meeting and 
Winter Convention, Westin Hotel, Boston. 

15-17—Independent Free Papers of America, Mid-Winter Conference 
Marriott Airport Hotel, St. Louis. 

15-17—Mid-Atlantic Newspaper Advertising Marketing Executives, 
Hyatt-Regency, Greenville, S.C. 

21-23—Newspaper in Education Conference, Denver Hilton. 

23— Texas Press Association, advertising meeting, Wyndham 
Southport Hotel, Austin. 

28-30—America East Conference, Hershey Lodge & Convention 
Center, Hershey, Pa. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 
FEBRUARY 


19-22—SNPA Foundation, “The Communications Revolution,” 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 

19-24—American Press Institute, Editing the Weekly Newspaper, 
Reston, Va. 

20-24—Graphic Arts Technical Foundation, Web Offset Press 
Operation, Headquarters, 4615 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh. 

22— New England Newspaper Association, Newspaper in Education 
Workshop, Marriott Hotel, Worcester. 

22-24—International Circulation Managers Association, Alternative Distribution 
Seminar, Hilton Palacio Del Rio, San Antonio. 

23-25—Texas Press Association, Newspaper Management Seminar, 
Wyndham Southport Hotel, Austin. 
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The 4th Estate 





By Doug Borgstedt 
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NEVER LET IT BE SAID QUR AD DEPT. Boys 
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Now Discover the Difference 


With Mailroom Production Equipment 


PACEPACK 


Beit Stream Conveyors 


Teflon belting, No 
Wiremarks 

Heavy Duty All 
Modular Design 
Preassembled and 
Prewired for Easy 
Installation 
Channel Type 
Design Without 
Airflow Into 
Paperstream 


Modular SCR i 
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PACEPACK 
Jogger /Counter Stackers 


e Streamaligners 
e Squeeze Rollers 
e Accurate e Roller Top 
Counter : Conveyors 
e Bricklike N ° Beit 
Stacking in Conveyors 
e Straight, Left e Diverters 
or Right © Power Turns 
Delivery to — 
e Microprocessor . 
controlled « Bottom 
e Programmable 3 Wrappers 
e Low \anaan my e Truck 
Maintenance Loaders 
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MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 





PACEPACK 
Bundle Handling Systems 


Heavy Duty 
Portable ... 





WITH ENGINEERED INNOVATIONS FOR THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 





PACEPACK MARKETING CORPORATION 


1800 WATER PLACE ¢ SUITE 280 « ATLANTA, GA 30339 © 404-955-0993 





EDITORIAL WORKSHOP 


Keeping it clean 





No. 596 
By Roy H. Copperud 


Many words formerly considered vulgar have been 
admitted to the public prints in the last few years, including 
the vernacular for certain physical functions. On the other 
hand, surprisingly enough, at least one word, never con- 
sidered vulgar as far as I know, seems to have been 
excluded, more or less, from both conversation and the 
printed page. The word is toilet. 

The toilet is the place where we go to relieve ourselves. 
But people delicately avoid this word. They seem to like 
bathroom better. Thus we read that in a restaurant, say, 
someone has excused himself to go to the bathroom, 
though I have yet to see a restaurant with accommoda- 
tions for the customers to take baths. And look in whatev- 
er dictionary you like, the presence of such facilities 
(shower, bathtub) is essential to the definition of bath- 
room. 

Why make a fuss over an innocent (if ridiculous) 
euphemism like this, you may ask? Well, euphemisms 
breed more euphemisms, and encourage, by example, the 
contagious evasion that is undermining the republic. Sure- 
ly our sensibilities are sufficiently hardened by this time to 
take the word toilet in stride. Even the New Yorker 
referred to ‘‘the condition of the (Shea) stadium’s bath- 
rooms.”’ I have not inspected the stadium but if it contains 
public bathrooms I will be surprised. In the next paragraph 
these facilites were referred to as ‘‘rest rooms’’—another 
curious euphemism, but one so well entrenched as to be 
immune to criticism. Who ever went into a rest room to 
rest? Very few, I daresay. (‘‘Comfort station’’ is still 
another absurd euphemism, favored for municipal facili- 
ties, and one that has probably caused foreigners who are 
learning English to despair.) If toilet is offensive, how 
about men’s (and women’s) room? 

Somewhere in my archives I have a picture published 
many years ago on the cover of a magazine for operators of 
service stations. It shows a beefy battle-ax of middle age 
with a grim expression on her face, seated behind the 
wheel of her car, one elbow protruding out the window. 
This, obviously, was in the days when service stations 
actually gave service. The woman is saying to the atten- 
dant, ‘‘Rest room? Hell, I ain’t tired. Where’s the can?” 


Quirks and Quibbles 

One might think that a company like PBM, which is able 
to afford a full-page ad in the New Yorker, could also 
command the editorial expertise to second-guess its copy 
and prevent a gaffe like ‘‘The suit had to be handsome, of 
course, to impress the other knights of his status...” 
More like English: ‘‘to impress the other knights with his 
status ...’’ A simple matter of grasp of idiomatic Eng- 
lish. And if the grasp is not there, Webster’s New 
International gives examples to show what prepositions go 
with what verbs. A few pages on, the Doral Tuscany hotel 
in New York had an ad with the heading ‘‘At the elegant, 
little hotel around the corner.’’ The comma is dead wrong. 
If there is uncertainty about whether a comma is called for 
in constructions like this (a series of adjectives before a 
noun), try substituting and for it. If and is impossible (as 
here), so is the comma. 

.: te 6 


Deceiving, in the curious way words have, seems to be 
displacing deceptive: ‘‘The explanation was deceiving.”’ 
Formerly, deceiving, as the present participle of deceive, 
was pretty well restricted to use as a verb form, rather than 
as an adjective, which seems more felicitous. 
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WITH THE OMBUDSMEN 


By Richard P. Cunningham 





The first thing Sam Zagoria did on his dream job was to 
question the fairness of a Washington Post column. 

And he got results. 

‘‘Dream job’’ is the way Zagoria referred to his new 
position as the Post’s seventh news ombudsman since 
1970. He has a two-year contract, as did Robert McClos- 
key, whom Zagoria succeeded in January. 

Zagoria was a reporter for the Post from 1945 to 1954, 
when he left for government service. He has taught jour- 
nalism at American University and the University of 
Maryland, and he resigned from the U.S. Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission to take the Post ombudsman job. 

The column that Zagoria questioned attacked a bottle- 
return bill in Maryland as ‘‘anti-business and anti- 
consumer.”’ In 18 paragraphs the column ‘‘smashed the 
idea to smithereens. There was only one sentence giving 
the pro side of the issue,’’ Zagoria reported. 

Proponents of the bottle proposal were furious at the 
one-sidedness of the piece, but the Post considered it a 
column in which the writer had the privilege of expressing 
his opinion. 

Executive editor Benjamin C. Bradlee told Zagoria, 
‘**Presumably you’ve made them columnists because you 
thought their opinions were sound and interesting. You 
don’t necessarily approve of all they say. You have a right 
to insist they be fair.’’ If they are not, Bradlee said, 
changes in assignment could be made. 

Good enough, but Zagoria pointed out that the Post does 
not label its opinion columns as columns. Instead it counts 
on typographic layout to tell the reader that what he or she 
is reading is not a news story. 

In this particular case, the writer was both a reporter and 
a columnist, and he was identified at the top of the piece as 
‘‘Washington Post Staff Writer.’” That is the same 
identification used in news stories, and Zagoria con- 
cluded, ‘‘It would not be unreasonable for a new reader to 
conclude this was a news, rather than opinion, piece.” 

The column and the protest raised three questions, 
which Zagoria laid out in his own first column: 

‘**How much of the other side is required in order to be 
fair? 

“‘Is one sentence enough? 

‘**How does the other side get into the paper promptly 
and effectively? 

‘*As this is being written, more than a week after the 
column appeared, no replies have yet appeared. Also, I 
cannot recall letters as long as the column, although length 
does not necessarily equate with strength. 

‘‘Is there a problem in reporters writing opinion col- 
umns? Is it possible that a news report may be influenced 
by an opinion or a prediction made in a column?” 

Following Zagoria’s questioning several things hap- 
pened. 

The reporter-columnist wrote a second column in which 
he devoted more attention to the arguments in favor of a 
bottle bill. The column was labeled ‘‘Commentary.’’ The 
‘staff writer’’ identification was not changed, but it was 
moved from the beginning to the end of the column. Final- 
ly, an entire letters section was devoted to the bottle bill 
with most of the letters coming from proponents. 





(Richard Cunningham is associate director of the National 
News Council and editor of the Council’s newsletter 
‘*Excerpts,’’ which is based on the columns and public 
memos of members of the Organization of News 
Ombudsmen.) 
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A gocd first step 


The Pentagon panel assigned to draft guidelines on press access to 
military operations started off on the right foot this week with its 
assertion that reporters and photographers should “cover to the 
maximum degree possible” combat operations and major maneuvers 
and that restrictions should only be applied for reasons of mission 
security and protection of troops. 

That is a good first step. What further opinions and recommenda- 
tions may come out of the week-long hearings is unknown. The 
attitude in which they may be received by military officers in the 
Pentagon can be judged by the statements and questions put to the 
panel this week. Most military officers have been hostile to the press 
just as they were at the time of the Grenada landings. 

We urge the commanding officers and the civilian executives in the 
Pentagon to study the words of Jerry Friedheim, executive vice 
president of ANPA, who urged the panel to recommend that “mili- 
tary plans must include planning for press access” as in the past: 


“We in the press don’t insist that you do it exactly the way some 
wise military leader did it in the past,” he said. ”You don’t have to do 
it as General Eisenhower did on D-Day. You don’t have to do it 
exactly as General MacArthur did at Inchon. We don’t require that 
you get correspondents aboard ships exactly as General Palmer did 
during the Dominican Republic operation. Nobody is saying do it 
exactly as Admiral McCain and General Abrams did for the Cambo- 
dia incursion. We just say: Those leaders did it because it was right, 
and it was possible, and it produced benefits for the government’s 
credibility, for the public’s trust in its military services and for the 
concept of an open society that distinguishes our country from every 
other country on earth.” 

That one paragraph presents the case for press and public 
beautifully. We hope General John W. Vessey, Jr., and Secretary 
Caspar W. Weinberger can understand it. 


No free lunch 


Many organizations, including some in the newspaper business, 
allow reporters to cover any and all their convention sessions 
including luncheons and dinners but asking the scribes to pay for 
their meals. Thus, the cost is passed along to magazines, newspapers 
and broadcasters via the expense account route and not underwritten 
by the host convention. 

When the Democratic State Committee in New Hampshire asked 
news people to pay for their lunch during an all-day briefing it didn’t 
cause much of a stir. But when the Committee planned to charge a 
$25 admission fee to the briefing the state’s press rose up in arms. 
Even after the fee was dropped the organizers tried to get $15 each 
for a “press kit.” 

As one editor said: That is really an attempt to sell a news event. It 
is akin to selling tickets to the press which would permit them to 
attend and report on the nominating conventions. 

It was a stupid blunder to ask the press to pay for the privilege of 
covering the news. Maybe the newspapers ought to bill the political 
organization at space rates for the news they did report. It might 
make the politicians wake up to how silly both ideas are. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Guild urges no more Grenadas 


In the first days of the Grenada 
invasion, it was difficult to determine 
who was the enemy—the Grenadans 
or the press. 

The Administration acted to oust 
the government and the Cubans in 
Grenada. It put the press under block- 
ade across the water on Barbados. 

Both operations were a success. 
Grenada was occupied. The Amer- 
ican people had their perception of the 
event shaped exclusively by the gov- 
ernment in those first crucial days. 
And the press was made to appear the 
guilty party. 


None of the lame excuses offered to 
justify the Administration’s policy of 
concealment merit reply. 

The action was an outrage. It must 
not be repeated. 

A Pentagon panel is looking into the 
matter. The White House has pro- 
mised to meet with news-media orga- 
nizations. There have been calls for a 
Congressional hearing. 

As representatives of the working 
press, we welcome all of these. But 
there is a danger that the principal 
point will be lost in a welter of words, 
buried in bickering over secondary 


issues. 

The press, in all its diversity, is the 
nation’s eyes and ears, not the gov- 
ernment in its singleness of purpose. 
Not in 1984, 

What is needed now is a ringing 
affirmation from the government that 
it will not happen again. What is 
needed from the press is the 
—— to insist on nothing 
ess. 


The Internationa! Executive Board 
of The Newspaper Guild 





Background on Mr. Maxwell 


In the Dec. 31 issue of E&P there 
was a story on the quality of nuclear 
power reporting written by Bruce 
Maxwell. Unfortunately, E&P failed 
to include any background 
information about Mr. Maxwell. 

I’m happy to report that Bruce re- 


cently joined the staff of the Roches- 
ter (Minn.) Post-Bulletin as our issues 
writer. He has written several major 
reports on nuclear power for various 
publications, including a series of arti- 
cles for our newspaper. 

The E&P article is based on 


research conducted while he was a 
graduate student at the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism. 


ROBERT RETZLAFF 


(Retzlaff is managing editor, Roches- 
ter (Minn.) Post-Bulletin) 





A commendable effort 


I would like to congratulate Editor 
& Publisher for the article ‘‘Govern- 
ment Wages UNESCO Campaign’”’ 
and the editorial ‘‘Pressure by State 
Department,’’ both in your issue of 
Feb. 4th. 

The type of reporting demonstrated 
so brilliantly by Andrew Radolf in the 


news article and the editorial backing 
it up are the kind of journalism which 
can serve as a model and inspiration 
for journalists all over the world. 
UNESCO realizes it took courage 
for your publication to print such 
material in the face of an over- 
whelmingly negative attitude on the 


part of the U.S. media towards our 
organization. That makes your 
accomplishment all the more com- 
mendable. 

JOSEPH A. MEHAN 


(Mehan is chief of public information 
USA, UNESCO.) 





Says taping is bad 


As one who has been in this busi- 
ness for some 25 years as a political 
reporter and university journalism 
instructor, I find it a tragedy to see 
such advice as that, given by Jack C. 
Landau regarding the taping of 
individuals without their knowledge 
(E&P, Jan. 21). 

If Mr. Landau does not understand 
the ethical issues involved, then there 
is no use explaining them to him. In 
addition, the legal issues are hardly as 
black-and-white as he pretends. 

Similarly, I find it troublesome that 
he would recommend that President 
Reagan tape his conversations only 
about 10 years after the public, led by 
the media, held another president 
accountable for taping people without 
their knowledge. 

Regardless of the intent, I sus- 
pected some time ago and have lec- 
tured accordingly that it would be 
only a matter of time before some in 
the media would publicly begin 


advice 


suggesting that ethics are immaterial 
because the ends justify the means. 
Indeed, one ‘‘textbook’’ already has 
been published by a university giving 
that very message and it was met with 
total silence by the media. 

I assume the same will happen in 
Mr. Landau’s case and I even expect 


some support for his position. Those 
who are puzzled about the public’s 
apparent distrust of the media, now 
have one more piece of evidence for 
their misgivings. 

ERL FALBAUM 


6830 Leslee Crest 
West Bloomfield, MI 48056 
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MEDIA REPRESENTATIVES who addressed (or were sched- 
uled to address) the Sidle Commission this week included (from 
left): William Small, president of UPI; Lou Boccardi, executive 
vice president of AP; Jerry Friedheim, executive vice president of | 
ANPA; and Creed Black, president of ASNE and president of 
the Lexington (Kent.) Herald-Leader. 





Military meets the press 


Sidle Commission hearings reveal that the shadow of the 
Vietnam war has adversely affected media-military relations 


By Andrew Radolf 


The long shadow of the Vietnam 
war fell over the Sidle Commission’s 
hearings on military-media relations, 
held Feb. 6-10 in Washington, D.C. 

Rather than debate the First 
Amendment rights of the press to 
cover the military, the panel devoted 
its time to sounding out the news 
media’s views on the mechanics of 
insuring there is adequate press 
coverage of any future action from its 
outset. 

Yet it became clear, as both print 
and broadcast media groups made 
their views known to the 14-member 
panel, that the real issue being 
addressed was the great mistrust and 
‘‘resentment’’ of the press that has 
been harbored by the nation’s mili- 
tary officer corps since Vietnam. 

That mistrust, the panel 
acknowledged, lay behind the Penta- 
gon’s decision not only to bar the 
press from covering the invasion of 
Grenada, but also to exclude the mili- 
tary’s own public information officers 
from the initial planning stages 
of invasion. 





‘*The military should put to rest the 
notion that the press somehow lost 
Vietnam,”’ said Creed Black, presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and president of 
the Lexington (Kent.) Herald- 
Leader. *‘Wars are won or lost on the 
battlefield.’’ 





“The military should put 
to rest the notion that the 
press somehow lost 
Vietnam,” said Creed Black, 
president of the American 
Society of Newspaper 
Editors and president of the 
Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader. “Wars are 
won or lost on the 
battlefield.” 





Black was one of several news 
media representatives to reassure the 
military that ‘‘the press can be trusted 
with security information.” 


Gen. John W. Vessey Jr., chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, created the 
commission in response to media pro- 
test over their exclusion by the mili- 
tary from the invasion of Grenada. 

The panel, headed by retired army 
Maj. Gen. Winant Sidle, now corpo- 
rate spokesman for Martin Marietta, 
stated at the outset that its main task is 
to recommend to Gen. Vessey the 
best way plans for press coverage can 
be included in preparations for future 
U.S. military operations. Gen. Ves- 
sey will, in turn, make his recom- 
mendations to Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger. 

Sidle stated that the panel of mili- 
tary press officers and former jour- 
nalists agreed that ‘‘U.S. media 
should cover to the maximum degree 
possible’’ combat operations and ma- 
jor maneuvers, and that restrictions 
should only be applied for reasons of 
mission security and protecting the 
troops. 

One way to rebuild trust between 
the press and military, suggested Jer- 
ry Friedheim, executive vice presi- 





(Continued on next page) 
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Sidle commission 
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dent of American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, is for the Pen- 
tagon’s public affairs officers to 
establish ‘‘good relations with the 
senior managers of the press.” 

Friedheim, who is a former Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense for public 
affairs, said the press has ‘‘re- 
affirmed”’ its ‘‘commitment to mis- 
sion security and troop safety”’ and 
asked that the Sidle panel ‘‘lead the 
government toward reaffirmation”’ of 
the principle that preparations for 
media access be included in the earli- 
est stages of planning for a military 
action. 





“Nobody (on the panel) is 
proposing censorship,” 
assured Col. Robert 
O’Brien, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for public 
affairs. “We do not have 
any mechanism for field 
censorship in the U.S. 
military.” 





Friedheim stated that the public 
information officers should ‘‘be 
called on’’ to begin making arrange- 
ments for press coverage as soon as 
planning for a military operation 
begins. 

‘*If there had been a (press) plan for 
Grenada,’’ Friedheim said,‘‘then 
everybody wouldn’t have been 
scrambling around and trying to get to 
that island.” 

There was also agreement by both 
the panel and press representatives 
that the ‘‘more definitive the 
information’ reporters have in adv- 
ance of an operation, the less will be 
the chance of ‘‘premature dis- 
closure.” 

Press pools suggested 

Though the Sidle Commission will 
not issue its recommendations at least 
until the end of the month, its 
direction is already apparent. 

Aconsensus was developing for the 
creation of a ‘“‘rotating pool’’ of 
reporters that would be ready to cover 
military operations on short notice. 
For security reasons, the pool report- 
ers most likely would not know their 
destination in advance, and they 
would be subject to filing embargoes 
for the first few days they were gone. 

The press representatives, noting 
that media pools were common in 
covering Washington, said they 
would agree to the concept for mili- 








tary actions and accept ‘“‘justifiable”’ 
embargoes. 

The pool would eventually be re- 
placed by ‘‘full access’’ for the media 
to the operation, but it was also sug- 
gested that such a pool be 
accompanied by ‘‘press escorts’’ 
from the military. 

As for reporters who somehow got 
to the scene first, as seven did on Gre- 
nada, the media speakers generally 
agreed that they should be ‘‘made part 
of the pool’’ despite their protests. 

The panel also asked if the military 
or press would supply com- 
munications for the pool, and the 
media said they wanted to provide 
their own equipment. 

However, who should select the 
reporters for the pool was a matter of 
debate. 

Friedheim said the final 
determination should be left to the 
military. 

‘*The government has to accept its 
responsibility to provide access by 
the best means it can,”’ he said. “‘It 
can’t be allowed to use the excuse that 
it didn’t have the time to pick a pool or 
say ‘you can’t expect me to do it.’”’ 

The majority of press speakers took 
the opposite position that the choice 
of journalists for the pool should re- 
main with the media. 

‘*The press itself must be respons- 
ible for the pools and accreditation,” 
said John Siegenthaler, editor and 


publisher of the Nashville Tennes- 
sean, who was appearing on behalf of 
the Society of Professional Jour- 
nalists, Sigma Delta Chi. ‘‘We want a 
system where persons assigned by the 
media will be accepted by the mili- 
tary.” 

But Siegenthaler conceded that, in 
the final analysis, ‘‘those in charge of 
an operation have the last word on 
who’s present.”’ 


One issue raised was the question 
of nationality. 

Sidle said he was reluctant to see 
journalists who were ‘‘foreign nation- 
als’’ included in the press pools for 
sensitive military operations. He con- 
tended they may be ‘‘more suspect”’ 
in honoring embargoes. 

“I'd rather rely on bonafide U.S. 
newsmen,” he said. 

“I'd hate to have a foreign national 
working for an American news agen- 
cy excluded simply on the basis of 
nationality,’’ said Siegenthaler. 

William Small, president of United 
Press International, also rejected the 
‘*‘Americans-only’’ proposal and 
pointed out that many of the wire ser- 
vice’s executives, as well as its 
reporters, are foreign nationals. 

There was little agreement on how 
large the pools should be, with the 
media arguing that their size should be 





determined by the scale of the 
operation. The media did agree, 
though, that when pools were limited, 
American news organizations should 
be chosen first. 

The panel members spent a good 
deal of time questioning the media 
about their views on censorship. 

‘*Nobody (on the panel) is propos- 
ing censorship,’’ assured Col. Robert 
O’Brien, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for public affairs. ‘‘We do not 
have any mechanism for field censor- 
ship in the U.S. military.” 

O’Brien said the panel was ‘‘only 
asking the question”’’ to learn if the 
press ‘‘would agree to limited field 
censorship.” 

Ground rules, no censorship 


The media representatives took the 
position that military censorship 
should be viewed only as a last resort, 
but even then were reluctant to use 
any language in their statements 
which could be interpreted as endors- 
ing the idea. 

Small noted that even the notion of 
military censorship was an 
‘invitation to cover up mistakes’’ and 
said that UPI would never agree to 
any form of ‘‘pre-review”’ of its copy 
or pictures for security reasons. 

Rather than censorship, the media 
said they would agree to adhere to a 
system of ‘‘ground rules’’ on cover- 
age similar to what was used during 
the Vietnam war. These ground rules 
would stipulate the ‘‘don’ts’’ for 
reporting of military operations. 
Although they would supposedly be 
voluntary, it was made clear that the 
penalty for violating them would be a 
loss of accreditation. 





“If you give me ground 
rules, I'd have to accept 
them,” said Siegenthaler. 
“But my duty as a journalist 
may force me to break 
them, and you'll punish me 
for that.” 





Sidle, who was chief of information 
for the army in Vietnam from 1967-69, 
noted that in a dozen years of media 
coverage of the war, the ground rules 
were violated only ‘‘seven times’’ and 
never in a way that jeopardized the 
troops. 

O’Brien said the ground rules 
would be established ‘‘in advance”’ of 
a military operation, but added that 
the military would have ‘‘the final 
say’ in determining ‘‘if they were 
broken.”’ 

The media seemed to accept the 
military’s position, but with a cau- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The most important thing for this 
panel to do is to look toward the fu- 
ture. 

The press, in our Statement of Prin- 
ciple, which I think you have all seen, 
reaffirms its recognition of the 
importance of U.S. military mission 
effectiveness, security and troop 
safety. We believe the highest civilian 
and military officers of the govern- 
ment also should reaffirm the historic 
principle that American journalists, 
print and broadcast, with their pro- 
fessional equipment, should be 
present at U.S. military operations. 

We all know there are ways to pro- 
vide for press access while protecting 
troop safety and mission security. If 
those planning and carrying out the 
Grenada operation had done what 
they could have and should have, we 
wouldn’t be meeting today. 

So, if at the end of this week, this 
panel can show all sides that press 
access could have been done right and 
can be done right in the future, then 
you will have rendered a public serv- 
ice worthy of high praise and com- 
mendation. 

You will have reaffirmed the viabil- 
ity and vitality of the statement dis- 
played in the Pentagon Correspon- 
dents Corridor that says a ‘‘strong 
free nation and a strong free press are 
inseparable.’’ You will have made it 
possible for our government to reaf- 
firm to its citizens that America does 
not conduct secret wars! 

You also will have made it possible 
for government officials to reaffirm 
that their oath to protect and defend 
the Constitution includes the First 
Amendment rights of our people to an 
open society in which they don’t have 
to get their information only from the 
government. 

We want you to achieve this goal. 
We want you to make these reaffirma- 
tions of principle possible. And we are 
here to help you do it. 

So, the main thing I hope this panel 
will recommend is that the highest 
civilian and military officers of the 
U.S. government should have no 
hesitancy in reaffirming that military 
plans must include planning for press 
access, in keeping with traditions and 
techniques which safeguard security 
and safety. 

I hope you will agree that earlier 








and detailed utilization of the 
expertise of government public affairs 
officers during the planning and 
execution of the Grenada operations 
could have met the interests both of 
the military and of the public, to 
everyone’s benefit. 

Experienced Defense public affairs 
officers know how to deal with access 
problems and should be allowed by 
their military and civilian superiors to 
function. 

They should be involved in plann- 
ing for press access which is con- 
sistent with mission security and 
troop safety. They should be called 
upon to mediate situations in which 
mission security and troop safety con- 
siderations appear inconsistent with 
full press access. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
panel, we respectfully submit that the 
central critical thing that wasn’t done 
in the Grenada operations was that 
planners did not plan for press access 
and instead excluded from the early 
planning process the experienced 
military and civilian public affairs 
officers who could have planned for 
press access consistent with troop 
safety and mission security. 

We in the press don’t insist that you 
do it exactly the way some wise mili- 
tary leader did it inthe past. Youdon’t 
have to do it as General Eisenhower 
did on D-Day. You don’t have to do it 
exactly as General MacArthur did at 
Inchon. We don’t require that you get 
correspondents aboard the ships 
exactly as General Palmer did during 
the Dominican Republic operation. 

Nobody is saying do it exactly as 
Admiral McCain and General Abrams 
did for the Cambodian incursion. 

We just say: Those leaders did it 
because it was right, and it was possi- 
ble, and it produced benefits for the 
government’s credibility, for the pub- 
lic’s trust in its military services and 
for the concept of an open society that 
distinguishes our country from every 
other country on earth. 

Everyone in this room knows how 
it could have been done right in Gre- 
nada. Everyone in this room knows 
that whatever the specific circum- 
stances of some future operation, 
ways can be found to do it right. 

Maybe there has been a bit too 
much rhetoric on all sides in recent 
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days. But this panel can rise above all 
that. You can give everyone a chance 
to cool down and to regain reason and 
reality. 

It really is a rather unusual situation 
in which we find ourselves here 
today. You have asked us to answer 
questions to which you already know 
workable answers. We have 
answered, knowing that you already 
know. The people who didn’t do it 
right in Grenada also knew all those 
answers. They just didn’t do it. 

Why? Did they forget? Did they get 
too busy? Did they somehow per- 
ceive that their leaders didn’t care; or 
didn’t want it to happen? (Admiral 
Metcalf has said he could have taken 
eight correspondents if the Pentagon 
had asked!) There already has been 
pages of testimony and reams of 
explanations (‘‘we didn’t write down 
a plan.”’ ‘‘We didn’t want to burden 
the planners.”’); and none of us yet 
really can figure out how we got in this 
confrontational box. 

Well, I think your Panel can pro- 
duce the key that unlocks this box and 
lets us all out into the fresh air again. 
You are the ones who have the keys in 
your hands to bring these American 
constitutional institutions back 
together. 

Everyone needs your honest re- 
commendations. Everyone will re- 
spect them. I think everyone will try 
to act upon them. 

Indeed, we in the press believe we 
have made a good-faith first effort 
already at prying up the lid of the box. 
We have gotten together and reaf- 
firmed our commitment to mission 
security and troop safety. You have 
copies of our Statement of Principle 
about that. 

We always believed these things, of 
course, but we decided it was possible 
some in the military weren't sure 
about where we stood. So we reiter- 
ated it. We do believe it, and we affirm 
that publicly. We are looking to the 
future. 

We think it is not too much to ask 
that your Panel lead the government 
in the same direction: toward 
reaffirmation of principle and toward 
a better future. 

One way to get at the future will be 
for all sides to put aside some of the 

(Continued on page 
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By Roy Whitcomb 


New Hamsphire, the state that 
gives presidential hopefuls the chance 
to test political waters before jumping 
in, tried to give the news media last 
week a lesson in campaign eco- 
nomics. 

The lesson — ‘‘There’s no such 
thing as a free lunch!”’ 

News media representatives from 
around the state, as well as those from 
outside the state who are in New 
Hampshire doing advance stories on 
the upcoming presidential primary 
election, were invited to a press brief- 
ing that carried a charge of $25. 

Heid at the rustic-styled Sheraton 
Wayfarer Inn in a Manchester sub- 
urb, it was sponsored by the Demo- 
cratic State Committee and billed as 
an event to familiarize the traveling 
press with the state and its political 
organization. 

Despite the avowed good 
intentions of party officials, the news 
media were not amused. 

After many of the state’s newspap- 
ers editorialized against the media 
fee, the $25 price tag was dropped. 
But a ticket to a luncheon that was 
part of the all-day briefing still cost 
$10. And if a reporter wanted a press 
kit, the charge was $15 more. Admit- 
tance to the sessions was free. 





Arthur Soucie, executive 
director of the state 
committee, had earlier 
called the event “a real 
bargain for any 
newsman .. . especially one 
from out of state.” 





The Manchester Union Leader’s 
political writer, Joe Blumenthal, 
threw the first monkey wrench into 
the Democratic organization’s plan. 
His story about the $25 fee caused the 
Secretary of State, a Democrat 
named William Gardner, to withdraw 
from the program. 

Then other media opposed the fee 
as an attempt to sell a news event. 

After a weekend of editorial com- 
plaint, and personal calls to State 
Democratic Chairman George Bruno, 
the mandatory $25 fee was dropped 24 
hours before the event. 








Bruno, in recanting the admission 
fee, said, ‘‘As a demonstration of our 
good faith, the briefing and the lunch- 
eon will be open to all who wish to 
avail themselves of the opportunity.” 


Keene (N.H.) Sentinel assistant 
publisher James Rousmaniere said his 
newspaper didn’t expect to buy any 
tickets. He added, ‘‘but I don’t expect 
a free lunch either.’’ He said ‘‘the 
affair has a measure of circus to it, but 
it’s doubtful if it’s newsworthy.” 


Arthur Soucie, executive director 
of the state committee, had earlier 
called the event ‘‘a real bargain for 
any newsman... especially one 
from out of state.” 

The $25 fee was initiated to cover 
the political organization’s costs for 
preparing an information packet (pro- 
duced by Capital Services, Inc., 
Washington, D.C.), a boneless breast 
of chicken luncheon ($12.50 each, 
according to hotel menus) and ‘‘news- 
worthy’’ copy from a keynote speak- 
er (Mark Siegal, a National Demo- 
cratic Committee official, whose 
travel expenses were to be paid). 


A panel of local political experts, 
including a University of New Hamp- 
shire political scientist, and short 
addresses by coordinators of all seven 
presidential hopefuls was also on the 
briefing agenda. 

Shortly after the briefing, Secretary 
of State William Gardner held a 
separate press briefing at the same 
hotel, but in a different room. 

He had been scheduled to be the 
luncheon speaker, but reneged about 
the same time the Manchester Union- 
Leader, the state’s largest daily, criti- 
cized him for taking part in a political 
function in his capacity as a state offi- 
cial. 

Soucie, who credited State Chair- 
man Bruno, a Manchester attorney, 
with developing the briefing, said it 
was the first time such an event has 
been held. 

‘*It was unique in several ways,”’ he 
said. ‘‘We’ve always had a crush of 
news people in New Hampshire every 
four years, but never held a coordi- 
nated, full scale briefing that would 
help them understand our state, its 
people and the rules candidates have 
to follow to win this primary.” 


No such thing as a free lunch 


Democratic committee in New Hampshire drops $25 fee 
for press to attend briefing, but still charges $10 for lunch 


Prior to the event, Soucie expected 
about 300 out-of-state newspeople. 
There were 350 press kits prepared. 
By the Friday before the Tuesday 
event he claimed ‘‘over 100”’ reserva- 
tions were in. 

‘‘The media include people from 
the foreign press . . . Greece, Italy, 
Japan . . . and numbers of TV staff- 
ers,”’ he said. 

The initial briefing session, howev- 
er, was attended by less than 25 media 
representatives. 





“We will not pay one 
dime to cover news,” he 
said. “We have principles, 
guidelines, and they do not 
include paying for a news 
event.” 





A few days before the briefing, 
Mike Recht, the Associated Press 
staffer in Concord, N.H., said his 
agency had not decided whether it 
was a news event. 

Soucie acknowledged the briefing 
was aimed at out of state press, but 
said the $25 fee had been reduced to 
$20 for in-state news people. 


‘*‘We want it to be available to the 
New Hampshire press at the lowest 
possible cost,” he said. 


Soucie claimed the state committee 
would make no money on the event. 

‘This is strictly a service charge, 
and I feel any news agency will save 
money taking advantage of it,’’ he 
said prior to the event. 


Andy Dabilis, New England news 
editor for United Press International 
in Boston, disagreed. 

‘*We will not pay one dime to cover 
news,’’ he said. ‘‘We have principles, 
guidelines, and they do not include 
paying for a news event.”’ 


He said the state news director for 
UPI, Steve Sckotak, was assigned to 
the briefing, but if he had to pay he 
would wait outside and interview 
those people he had to, to get a story. 

Dabilis added, ‘‘If they succeed in 
(charging for) this event, who knows 
what the charge will be for the next 





news event.”’ 
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Sacramento Union seeks salary freeze 


The Sacramento (Calif.) Union has 
asked about 250 employees to accept 
a one year wage freeze to insure sur- 
vival of the newspaper, according to 
management. 

Union President Barry Hopwood 
told E&P that the three unions 
involved have agreed to the request 
under eight conditions. 

‘*Six of the conditions are 
acceptable to us, but two others are 
being negotiated,’’ Hopwood stated. 

The workers are being asked to 
forego a 5% wage increase agreed to 
in the current contract and scheduled 





to become effective this year. 

Hopwood said that if the employees 
do not agree to the freeze, publisher 
Richard Scaife will ‘look for other 
cost saving measures, which may 
involve layoffs.”’ 

Scaife will also ‘‘re-examine his 
financial commitment to the paper,”’ 
Hopwood added. 

The unions involved are the Guild, 
pressmen and platemakers. 

Hopwood said the two conditions 
under discussion would require a 
reinstatement of wages and no eco- 
nomic layoffs for the life of the con- 


tracts. A raise for pressmen was due 
in January. The increase for the 
platemakers is scheduled for March 
and for the Guild in May. 


The Guild contract calls for top- 
scale reporters to go from $602.59 to 
$632.07 per week. About 220 em- 
ployees are represented by the Guild. 


Hopwood said management and 
non-union employees already have 
agreed to a wage freeze. 





—By M.L. Stein 





Guild ratifies 5-year pact in 


Guild members of the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot and News recently rati- 
fied a new five-year pact with the 
Newhouse-owned newspaper calling 
for $119.50 in weekly wage increases 
over the life of the contract. 

The agreement, which is retro- 
active to July, 1982, will raise top 
minimums at the Patriot and News to 
$559.50 a week by its expiration date 
in July, 1986. 

The new contract will raise the 
monthly benefit for an employee retir- 
ing with 25 years of service by $220, to 
$460. 

Paid holidays were increased to 11, 





and the service needed to qualify for 
four weeks of vacation was reduced 
by three years to 12. After 18 years, 
employees qualify for five weeks 
vacation, under the agreement. 

The contract added a provision giv- 
ing employees the right to use sick 
leave, vacation, personal holidays 
and accrued compensatory time in the 
event a family emergency. Another 
provision gives employees the right to 
refuse temporary transfers to 
positions excluded from contract 
coverage. 

The new contract eliminated the 
requirement that at least 80% of new 


Harrisburg 


employees must join the Guild, but a 
provision requiring existing 
unionized employees to maintain 
their Guild membership was retained. 
The company sought to eliminate all 
union membership requirements. 


At Newhouse’s Jersey Journal in 
Jersey City, N.J., anew one-year pact 
with the Guild was reached which 
raises top minimums by $25 to $456.03 
a week. 


The 5.8% increase is retroactive to 
June 10. Employees paid above the 
top minimum will retain their differ- 





ential. 





Journalists’ 


A petition signed by over 6,500 
journalists calling for strengthening of 
the Freedom of Information Act was 
presented Feb. 2 to two leading Con- 
gressional proponents of the meas- 
ure. 

Sen. Patrick Leahy (D-Vt.), a lead- 
er in the Senate debate over S.774’s 
amendments to the FoIA, and Rep. 
Glenn English (D-Okla.), head of the 
subcommittee considering any FoIA 
changes in the House, accepted the 
petitions at a news conference in the 
Capitol. 





The petition drive was a joint proj- 


petition urges stronger FolA 


ect of the Newspaper Guild; Society 
of Professional Journalists, Sigma 
Delta Chi; the American Federation 
of Television Artists and the Radio- 
Televsion News Directors Associa- 
tion. 

‘*These petitions represent an 
affirmative statement that journalists 
and other news industry employees 
want a strengthened Fol and oppose, 
in the strongest possible terms, any 
attempts in Congress to weaken it,”’ 
stated Phil Record, president of 
SPJ,SDX and associated executive 
editor of Fort Worth Star Telegram. 


Charles Perlik, president of the 
Newspaper Guild, said the Reagan 
Administration’s information policies 
‘*threaten to wear away the Freedom 
of Information Act’’ and are ‘‘putting 
a tourniquet around the flow of 
information and drawing it tighter."’ 

Of concern to the journalists were 
proposed amendments to the Free- 
dom of Information Act contained in 
S.774 which would expand the 
exemptions to the law as well as a 
different bill, S.1324, which would 
exempt the Central Intelligence 





Agency’s operational files. 





Washington daily wins union challenge 


The Bellevue (Wash.) Journal- 
American won the first round in its 
challenge to a vote by editorial, 
advertising, circulation and mailroom 
employees to join the Newspaper 
Guild. 

Last November, the employees 
voted 110 to 25 to be represented by 
the Pacific Northwest Guild in a 





National Labor Relations Board su- 
pervised election. 

However, the Journal-American 
filed a complaint with the NLRB say- 
ing the Guild violated labor iaw by 
‘*‘promising to waive the initiation 
fee’’ for employees who signed 
membership application cards, said 
publisher Robert Hartley. 





Hearings in the case concluded on 
Jan. 4., and the hearing officer has 
recommended to the region’s NLRB 
administrator that a new election be 
held, Hartley said. 


Hartley said he expects the Guild to 
appeal the hearing officer’s 
recommendation. 
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By jim Haughton 


‘It’s like being in this fur-lined 
intestine. You’re very comfortable, 
very efficient. You just follow every- 
body around. You're in their hotel, 
their buses, their press conferences. 
They have you totally surrounded. 
They take good care of you. There is 
no possibility of enterprise.’’ Mark 
Heisler, Los Angeles Times 


“In the early sixties and seventies, I 
remember the media crowd was may- 
be 100 or 150 people. Interviews were 
more informal. You get a similar type 
of thing for the World Series because 
you get so much press around. You 
can’t go one-on-one anymore. If 
some guys are talking to an athlete, 
one-on-one turns into a hundred-on- 
one.’’ Gordon Forbes, USA Today 


“‘You go to the World Series or 
some other event and if it isn’t well 
organized, you hear the same people 
saying that they wished they had the 
NFL publicity people here taking 
care of all the arrangements. I don’t 
feel manipulated. I feel the NFL is so 
organized and they’re such good 
administrators, that people just look 
for criticism. These people have the 
best operated organization in sports. 
The Super Bow! is their showcase.”’ 
Larry Felser, Buffalo News 


Jim Kensil was public relations 
director of the NFL in 1967 when per- 
haps 450 reporters covered the first 
Super Bowl game on Jan. 15, 1967, in 
Los Angeles between Green Bay and 
Kansas City. Kensil, who was with 
the Associated Press in New York 
before joining Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle’s staff, is now president of the 
New York Jets. 

The media numbers have changed 
considerably. NFL public relations 
director Jim Heffernan, a former Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin sportswriter, said 
he and his staff distributed credentials 
to 2,700 people for Super Bowl XVIII 
in Tampa. This was a 600 increase 
over Super Bowl XVI. CBS, which 
had tv-radio rights, got 300 creden- 
tials. 

Almost 1,500 news people repre- 
sented newspapers and magazines. 
They filled four levels of the Tampa 
Stadium press box and spilled over 














ing the press box. At least six rows in 
the auxiliaries had fine desk facilities 
and other reporters sat a couple rows 
below. A heavy canvas covered both 
areas as weather protection. 
Downstairs, two additional press 
rooms were arranged, complete with 
phone and electrical connections. 
Some writers moved from the auxil- 





Reporters agreed that 
covering the game is an 
assignment that tests news 
skills trying to outmaneuver 
“the pack’’ in getting a 
different story angle. 





iary boxes to work downstairs after 
interviews. 

Super Bowl XVIII may have been 
one of the most widely covered news 
events in recent history, despite a 
drop in pro football interest and slim- 
mer tv ratings. If an informal survey 
of reporters was any indication, they 
and their editors still feel there is 
strong interest in the National Foot- 
ball League and Super Bowl coverage 
is almost required. 

If newspapers think the contest is 
important, local tv stations around 
the country are showing even greater 
interest. Heffernan said the NFL was 
jammed with requests from tv sta- 
tions sending three or four-member 
crews, thus adding to the space prob- 
lem. 





One Florida editor fumes because NFL 
confiscated photographer's film. See 
page 16. 








into two large auxiliary boxes flank- | 


Reporters agreed that covering the 
game is an assignment that tests news 
skills trying to outmanuever ‘‘the 
pack’’ in getting a different story 
angle. 

During the course of Super Bowl 
history, some reporters have felt they 
operated at the pleasure of the league 
and they didn’t have the latitude they 
wanted to interview players and 
coaches. 

Yet most writers surveyed feel the 
NFL handled a difficult role in a pro- 
fessional manner and showed great 
organizational skills. Officials of 


NFL gets high marks 


Most sportswriters say pro football’s PR staff 
handles the media well at the Super Bowl 


other sports, intercollegiate and 
international sports organizations 
often send representatives to study 
the Super Bowl operation in handling 
media arrangements. 

Peter Finney Sr., New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, who has covered 15 
games, said in covering a pro fight, 
‘*Reporters are concerned with only 
two contestants, while a pro football 
championship involves dozens.’’ The 
Final Four (NCAA basketball cham- 
pionships) is somewhat like this. 
They make players and coaches avail- 
able. I think the NCAA is trying to 
follow the lead of the NFL in the way 
it handles events,’’ he said. Finney’s 
son, Peter Jr. covered the game for 
the New York Post. 

Heisler, who covers baseball for 
the Los Angeles Times, said, ‘‘You 
get a similar type of thing at the World 
Series. You can’t go one-on-one any- 
more.”’ 

Will Grimsley, the Associated 
Press writer-columnist who is official- 
ly retired after a 41-year career with 
AP but will cover the Winter Olym- 
pics, said the Super Bowl has become 
‘‘a national institution. The whole 
country freezes for this particular per- 
iod. It’s a little like the Kentucky Der- 
by.’’ Grimsley was part of a 10- 
member Associated Press coverage 
team. 

Vito Stellino, Baltimore Sun, a vet- 
eran of 12 Super Bowls, explained: 
“The problem of covering a Super 
Bowl is that you try to get a train of 
thought with a player and often your 
best response comes during pauses. If 
you're interviewing a player and you 
don’t say anything, often you'll draw 
him out more. 

‘*You can’t hold these interviews 
here because if there is a pause, some- 
one will ask another question, often 
on a different subject. It is very hard 
to hold a coherent interview with any- 
body who is a big name. But you must 
remember it is just a football game 
with no sociological importance.” 

Tom Cushman, sports editor of the 
San Diego Tribune, was joined by the 
paper’s regular football writer. Cush- 
man, veteran of eight of the games, 
said ‘‘the thing that has changed is the 
volume of people. I understand the 
Washington Post has 16 people here. 
Some people complain about the 





problem of dealing with the game.”’ 








fase 
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of the New York News, headed a staff 
of six writers and columnists. Fox 
who was covering his 15th Super Bow!, 
said: ‘‘There’s little interest in the Na- 
tional Football League at this time. The 
fact that two New York teams did not 
do well contribute to this.”’ 

Joe Carnicelli, executive sports edi- 
tor of UPI, said the service had six 
people covering the week’s activities. 
Joe said UPI increased its agate 
coverage Over previous years in try- 
ing to provide clients with more 
details. 





Yet most writers surveyed 
feel the NFL handled a 
difficult role in a 
professional manner and 
showed great 
organizational skills. 





If there is a drop in interest in NFL 
football, David Lamb, sports editor of 
the Florida Times-Union, hasn’t dis- 
covered it. 

‘I come from a town without pro 
football that is a very big college area, 
but we probably get more reaction 
from pro football than anything else. 
The tv exposure helps. Jacksonville is 
a Big Bucs town, plus the Dolphins, 
Falcons. The Skins were on tv for 20 
years in Jacksonville. We think pro 
football is probably the No. | sport.” 

Felser, who has covered all 18 Su- 
per Bowls, said reporters whe cover 
political campaigns often have the 
same complaints as grid writers. 





want to dig hard. You’re limited by 
your own imagination. It’s harder to 
cover than it used to be. Nobody pro- 
mised you a rose garden.” 

For Gary Metcalfe, sports editor of 
the Colorado Springs Sun, this was 
his first Super Bowl. Frank Boggs, 
ex-sports editor and now an editor of 
the Sun, warned him of some likely 
problems. Metcalfe, who sat in the 
auxiliary press box, went downstairs 
for interviews, then returned to his 
room at the Hyatt Regency, press 
headquarters, to write his game story 
and column. A two-hour time differ- 
ence helped. ‘‘It’s quieter there,’” he 
said. 

Heffernan and his staff established 
headquarters more than a week 
before the game and the first wave of 
reporters began arriving the weekend 
before the contest. The league en- 
listed club PR directors from Minne- 
sota, Los Angeles, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Buffalo, New England and 
other cities to assist at the media 
headquarters open from 8 a.m. to late 
evening. 

A separate press room was 
established in a smaller ballroom, 
where the Los Angeles Times, St. 
Petersburg Times, USA Today, AP, 
UPI, New York Times, New York 
News and Washington Post had their 
own staffs. Several rows of tables 
were available for writers. 

Media representatives received a 
brown artificial leather briefcase that 
included game ticket, direction guide, 
a brochure on competing teams, a 
fountain pen and clipboard. 





Larry Fox, executive sports editor “The stories are still there if you A larger ballroom nearby served as 


the site for the Friday special — 
Rozelle’s press conference. He had 
questions from several hundred 
reporters over a 55-minute span that 
even a White House occupant would 
not find easy duty. 

Sunday night at 8:30 the same ball- 
room was converted into a huge din- 
ing room for writers and NFL guests. 
It remained open until 1 a.m. for the 
convenience of writers and other 
media working late at the stadium. 

Reporters finished their game 
activities with an 8:30 a.m. Monday 
press conference with winning coach 
Tom Flores of the Raiders. Then 





He had questions from 
several hundred reporters 
over a 55-minute span that 
even a White House 
occupant would not find 


easy duty. 





some writers headed to camps of the 
new United States Football League to 
start all over. 
Super 16 

Sixteen pro football writers made 
their 18th successive Super Bowl in 
Tampa. Norm Miller of the New York 
News, who is now based on the West 
Coast, had a ciose call when he 
suffered chest pains following the 
AFC Championship Game in Los 
Angeles. He recovered in time to 


(Continued on page 35) 





When Tom McEwen, sports editor 
of the Tampa Tribune, met Florida 
Governor Bob Graham at Super Bowl 
XVII in Pasadena last year, the gov- 
ernor asked McEwen what he and the 
state could do for the news people in 
Tampa for Super Bow! XVIII. 


Because of the Florida game site, 
McEwen anticipated a larger number 
of writers and broadcasters would be 
accompanied by family members. He 
was right. McEwen suggested a day 
be set aside for the news media at 
nearby Busch Gardens. Gov. Graham 
agreed. 

McEwen, Gov. Graham and offi- 
cials of Busch Gardens met at a lunch- 
eon arranged by McEwen in which 
plans were reviewed for the special 
day. The end result was more than 
1,000 media folks — many with wives 
and children — responded to the open 
house the Thursday before Super 
Bowl Sunday. 

After a day at Busch Gardens, Bud- 
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weiser hosted a dinner complete with 
spectacular entertainment. Gov. Gra- 
ham arranged for guests to pick up a 
box of 14 Florida agricultural pro- 
ducts, ranging from canned grapefruit 
to wine and honey. 

Walt Disney World in nearby 
Orlando and the city of St. Petersburg 
also threw affairs for the media. 


McEwen, meanwhile was busy 
planning for game coverage. He en- 
listed the full efforts of his 36-member 
staff, including some assigned to 
sports at regional bureaus. He also 
enroiled reporters and editors from 
the news side to help in preparing 
special sections and provide full 
coverage during the week. The Tri- 
bune published a Super Bowl section 
on Friday. 

Friday afternoon before the game, 
McEwen and the full staff made a tour 
of Tampa Stadium’s press facilities. 
Many of the city side editors-writers 
had visited the stadium as spectators, 





Tampa Tribune sports editor hosts the press 


but had never seen the press 
operation. 

‘*They walked the stadium and got 
a visual idea of what was going to 
happen. They checked small details 
and loved it. A great idea,’” McEwen 
said. 

A staff of 10 reporters including 
McEwen, covered the game for the 
Tribune, along with an editor, two 
technical services people who came 
in very handy, plus photographers. 
Twelve reporters from the news side 
worked inside and outside the sta- 
dium. The paper had special tele- 
phone lines between the main and 
auxiliary press boxes. 

During Super Bowl Week, 
McEwen wore several hats. He was 
emcee at the Thursday reception and 
dinner at Busch Gardens, then don- 
ned a tuxedo Saturday night as one of 
the emcees for the two-hour NFL 
Alumni dinner televised in Tampa. 

‘‘We were completely exhausted 
when it was over,”’ he said. 














By Mark Fitzgerald 


When National Football League 
security officers confiscated film 
from an Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel 
photographer Jan. 19, they touched 
off the first real dispute between the 
league and the hordes of media people 
who have covered the 18 Super Bowl 
extravaganzas. 

NFL spokesman Jim Heffernan 
insisted the incident was no big deal. 

But to Sentinel editor David Burgin 
the film confiscation was a‘‘Gestapo 
tactic’’ that raises questions about the 
NFL’s treatment of the press. 





NFL spokesman Jim 
Heffernan insisted the 
incident was no big deal. 





‘‘What contempt do they hold 
(reporters) in, when they feel they 
have a perfect right to take film froma 
press photographer or a private per- 
son on public property?’’ Burgin said. 
‘‘What does it say about all those 
sportswriters eating shrimp and sip- 
ping Scotch at (the NFL’s) parties?” 

The incident took place the Thurs- 
day before the Super Bowl, when 
Sentinel chief photographer Rick 
Wells went to the University of South 
Florida to shoot ‘‘something differ- 
ent,”’ as he later told the Sentinel. 

The Washington Redskins were 
practicing in an area behind a fabric- 
covered fence. The practice was 
closed to the press. 

Wells said he spotted a number of 
students perched on a fourth-floor 
outside stairway of a campus build- 
ing, watching the practice with binoc- 
ulars, He climbed the stairs to get an 
angle for a photo of the students, 
which would show the practice field 
— about 500 yards away — in the 
background. 

After he had shot several pictures, 
Wells was approached by two yellow- 
jacketed NFL security officers, who 
asked for the film. 

“They were intimidating looking, 
but they were not physical,’ editor 
Burgin said. ‘‘They were polite 
enough.” 

Wells said he feared the Sentinel’s 
press credentials might be revoked if 
he refused. The newspaper sent 20 
reporters and photographers to cover 





Super Bowl week, Burgin said. 

On hearing of the confiscation, Bur- 
gin immediately called the newspap- 
er’s attorney, William Mateer, and 
tried to call NFL commissioner Pete 
Rozelle. 

At length, Burgin reached NFL 
entertainment director Jim Steeg, 
who, Burgin said, ‘‘was nasty and 
cynical and wanted nothing to do with 
this.” 

Steeg and Burgin argued for about 
an hour with the Sentinel editor, at 
several points, threatening to go to 
court. Finally it was agreed that the 
film would be returned to the Sen- 
tinel, but exposed immediately by 
Wells. 

That was done, but it didn’t end the 
story for Burgin. 

‘*You would be amazed at the 
things Steeg said,’’ Burgin told E&P. 
‘*Here’s a direct quote: ‘We provide 
all sorts of services for the press. We 
provide an open bar for sportswriters. 
We get accommodations, cars and 
meals for them. We don’t ask much. 
Why do you have to be the only one to 
make a big deal out of this one little 
thing?’ In other words, he’s buying 
the press,”’ Burgin said. 
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Sunday Florida Times-Union and Jack- 
sonville Journal! containing the con- 
troversial column. 





Editor fumes after NFL confiscates film 


Orlando Sentinel editor calls it a ‘gestapo tactic’; 
Jacksonville sports editor says Sentinel overreacted 


Burgin also charged that through- 
out the discussion with Steeg, ‘‘The 
revocation of press credentials was 
implicit. What right do they have 
withholding press credentials?” 

Steeg was reported by his office to 
be traveling, and could not be reached 
for comment. 

Burgin compared the ‘‘clearly il- 
legal’’ confiscation to the press res- 
trictions during the Grenada invasion. 

“*My best guess is that some NFL 
operative with the intellect of a wood- 
pecker has figured out that what was 
good for news photographers in Gre- 
nada is good for news photographers 
at the battle of Tampa Bay,”’ he said. 


ee 





But to Sentinel editor 
David Burgin the film 
confiscation was a“Gestapo 
tactic” that raises questions 
about the NFL’s treatment 
of the press. 





NFL’s Heffernan, however, said 
the restrictions were standard pro- 
cedure and he denied the league 
would use credentia's as a threat. 

“It’s ludicrous to even suggest that 
we might pull press credentials 
because of something like that,’’ Hef- 
fernan said. ‘‘We’re much too pro- 
fessional for that, and I'll tell you 
something else, frankly, we’ve work- 
ed with a lot bigger papers than the 
Orlando Sentinel.”’ 

Heffernan said the incident was the 
first of its type in the history of the 
Super Bowl, which this year attracted 
an estimated 1,800 media people. 
‘*Everyone is fully aware of our re- 
strictions and all the other media are 
pleased to go along with it,’’ he said. 

Clubs want privacy at their prac- 
tices, Heffernan said, adding that a 
still camera could be used to photo- 
graph formations. 

The film confiscation touched off 
one other dispute: this one between 
the Sentinel and the Sunday Florida 
Times-Union & Jacksonville Journal. 

Burgin objected to a front-page col- 
umn by Times-Union sports editor 
David Lamm, which he called ‘‘a 
cheap shot”’ and ‘‘shameless, gutless 
and rotten.”’ 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Half of the nation’s 17,700 mass 
communications and journalism 
graduates in 1983 found media work, a 
figure which has remained steady for 
the past five years, according to a 
Dow Jones Newspaper Fund/Gallup 
report. 

The report shows that daily news- 
papers continue to hire more college 
journalism graduates than any other 
media-related field, including radio, 
television, magazines, wire services, 
advertising agencies and public rela- 
tions firms. 

Public relations was the second 
most popular job choice for the 1983 
graduates, advertising was third, and 
radio stations were fourth. 


Where They Went To Work 





50.1% 
Media Jobs 


13.4% 
Unemployed 
And No Answer 


Total 1983 Class 





Newspapers and news services 
hired more than 14% of the graduates; 
more than 9% of them took jobs at 
dailies. There was one news job for 


every 22 graduates who made a. 


serious attempt to locate work at a 
newspaper or news service. Public re- 
lations agencies and corporate PR 
departments hired more than 7% and 
advertising agencies hired an addi- 
tional 7% of the graduates. 


Radio and television stations each 
hired approximately 6% of the jour- 
nalism grads. Magazines hired almost 
2% of the graduates, while another 
nearly 7% took other media related 
jobs. 


Where They Went To Work 
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1983 News-Editorial Grads 





Newspapers hire the most j-school graduates 


The proportion of minorities who 
took jobs with the print media in 1983 
increased to more than 18%, com- 
pared with 10% of those who reported 
jobs in 1982. 


The unemployment rate for the 
May/June graduates four months 
after graduation was slightly more 
than 13%. An estimated 2,370 com- 
munications grads were unemployed 
or not looking for work. 


The Dow Jones Newspaper Fund is 
a foundation that encourages young 
people to consider careers in journal- 
ism. The foundation's programs 
include scholarships, internships, 
workshops and career information. 


Median Starting Salaries of 
1983 Grads 








Public 
Relations 





The Gannett Foundation has 
approved new grants providing scho- 
larships to journalism students, 
opportunities for advanced study for 
working journalists and support for 
special journalism education pro- 
grams. 


The December grants brought the 
Foundation’s journalism-related con- 
tributions in 1983 to $2,000,199, up 
7% from total 1982 journalism contri- 
butions of $1,864,500. 


Recipients of the December grants 
included: 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu: 
$98,000 continued support of the Gan- 
nett Asian Fellowship Program. The 
program enables mid-career jour- 
nalists to pursue a year-long program 
in Asian Studies. 


American Press Institute, Reston, 
Va.: $57,500 continued support for 


The Newspaper Guild narrowly 
survived a company challenge to its 
right to represent editorial employees 
of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot and 
Ledger-Star. 

Frank Caperton, executive editor, 








the API’s mid-career journalism 
education programs. 


Gannett Foundation Journalism 
Scholarship Program: $51,000 for 24 
undergraduate scholarships of $1,500 
each and five graduate scholarships of 
$3,000 each for students majoring in 
print or broadcast journalism, 
photojournalism or advertising. 


California Judges Foundation, San 
Francisco: $25,000 for the fifth 
biennial regional Conference on the 
Media and the Law for judges and 
journalists. 

College of the Virgin Islands, St. 
Thomas: $25,000 to meet half the 
annual budget for the school’s new 
journalism program. The grant 
augments earlier foundation contribu- 
tions of $120,000. 

Institute for Journalism Education, 
Berkeley, Calif.: $25,000 as half the 


said the Hampton Roads chapter of 
the Guild prevailed in the vote by 
about 106 to 88. 

The vote came about when the 
company, after five years of 
unsuccessful negotiations, took the 





Gannett Foundation’s grants totaled $2 million in 1983 


estimated cost of a national study of 
the feasibility of a management train- 
ing program for minority journalists. 

Canadian Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, Toronto: $20,619 
for a series of seminars on economic 
issues for journalists. 

American Society of Newspaper 
Editors Foundation: $20,000 to help 
support the addition of a full-time 
employee to coordinate minority pro- 
grams. 

The Gannett Foundation was 
established in 1935 by the late founder 
of the Gannett newspapers. It has 
given more than $21 million to jour- 
nalism-related programs, its primary 
national interest. The Foundation 
also contributes to local charitable 
causes in more than 100 communities 
served by Gannett newspapers, 
broadcast stations and outdoor 
advertising companies. 


Norfolk votes to keep Guild representation 


position that the Guild was ‘‘no longer 
the bargaining agent’’ for newsroom 
employees. 

Caperton said the vote ‘‘stands for 
a year’’ and negotiations with the 
Guild will start again this month. 
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Out in the Cold 


Hockey ciub bars Toronto Globe and Mail from press box; 
reporters are forced to buy scalpers’ tix to cover the games 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


With its reporters barred from press 
boxes by the Toronto Maple Leafs, 
the Toronto Globe and Mail has fileda 
complaint against the team and the 
National Hockey League under a lit- 
tle-known provision of Canada’s anti- 
trust law. 

The Globe and Mail complaint, 
filed Jan. 25, is believed to be the first 
time a news organization has 
exercised three clauses in Canada’s 
federal Combines Investigation Act 
which forbid ‘‘discriminatory action 
against members of the mass media.”’ 

‘*It’s a weird section,’’ Globe and 
Mail managing editor Geoff Stevens 
said. ‘‘We weren’t at all sure it could 
be applied, but the Combine 
(investigators) said they are very 
interested.”” 

Essentially, the Globe and Mail 





With a Globe and Mail 
photographer present and 
snapping pictures, Strachan 
was grabbed by Leafs 
coach Mike Nykoluk and 
removed. 





complaint alleges there was a con- 
spiracy between Leafs’ owner Harold 
Ballard, two of his corporations and 
the NHL to lessen competition 
among the Toronto media by 
interfering with the newspaper’s 
hockey coverage. 

Wayne Critchley, chief of the Ser- 
vices Branch of the Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs, 
said he could not comment on the 
investigation. His anti-trust division 
is already investigating the NHL for 
its refusal to permit the St. Louis 
Blues to move to Saskatoon in West- 
ern Canada. 

‘**We’re trying to establish what the 
law is on equal access,’’ Globe and 
Mail sports editor Paul Palango said. 
‘*We only took legal action after it was 
clear the NHL was not going to do 
anything about the Leafs.”’ 

The Globe and Mail complaint is 
the latest development in a long- 
running feud between the newspaper 
and the Leafs. For years, the Globe 
and Mail has had a reputation for the 
most critical coverage of the flounder- 
ing Leafs, who last year ranked 19th 





in the league. 

But the dispute came to a head last 
March when beat reporter Bill Hous- 
ton wrote a story quoting a Detroit 
Red Wing coach who called Leafs for- 
ward Paul Higgins a ‘‘goon.”’ 

Higgins — an ‘‘enforcer’’ who drew 
more than 200 minutes of penalty time 
last year — was released from the 
team this year, and is now serving a 
prison term for an assault committed 
outside the rink. 

After that story appeared, Houston 
was banned from the dressing room. 

‘**We complained, but it was the end 
of the season,’’ Globe and Mail gener- 
al assignment hockey writer Al 
Strachan said. ‘‘We figured they 
would cool down over the summer.”’ 

But when Houston attempted to 
enter the locker room after the home 
game this season, he was grabbed by a 
trainer and physically removed. 

‘‘We complained to the NHL and to 
the Professional Hockey Writers 
Association, but nothing was done,”’ 
Strachan said. ‘‘We waited until Jan- 
uary, then decided to challenge them. 
I decided I would walk into the dress- 
ing room.” 

With a Globe and Mail photo- 
grapher present and snapping pic- 
tures, Strachan was grabbed by Leafs 
coach Mike Nykoluk and removed. 


NHL regulations require that 
accredited reporters must be allowed 
in locker rooms 10 minutes after a 
game. NHL spokesman Roger Gott- 
lieb said the league prevailed upon the 
Leafs to admit Globe and Mail report- 
ers. 

However, the Leafs then barred 
Globe and Mail reporters from the 
press boxes in Maple Leafs Garden, 
and refused to supply statistics. 

‘‘There’s a phone up there that we 
paid for, but can’t use, and there is no 
access to instant replays or statis- 
tics,’ Strachan said. 

Access to press boxes is not specifi- 
cally mentioned in NHL bylaws,”’ 
league spokesman Gottlieb said. ‘‘No 
one ever thought there would be a 
need for a regulation about that,’’ he 
said. 


Gottlieb would not comment on 
what actions the league could take, 
nor on the Canadian anti-trust 
investigation. 

Repeated phone messages to Leafs 


general manager Gerry MacNamara 
and to the Leafs office were not re- 
turned. 

Houston has continued covering 
the games by buying tickets from 
scalpers outside the Garden. 

‘‘T understand that Ballard has told 
people he’s quite happy to have us 
pay $100 to cover the Leafs,’’ sports 
editor Palango said. ‘‘Well, this is a 
19th place hockey team. The top 
we've paid for a team like Minnesota 
is $25. Against somebody like the 
Devils, we pay face value or less.”’ 

Even in the locker room, the Leafs 





“There’s a phone up there 
that we paid for, but can’t 
use, and there is no access 
to instant replays or 
statistics,” Strachan said. 





make reporting difficult, Houston 
said. 

‘‘Nykoluk won’t give post-game 
interviews. If I’m there, he takes off 
like a scared rabbit,’’ Houston said. 
The players, however, have been 
cooperative, he added. 

During the dispute, both the NHL 
and the hockey writers association 
have been ‘‘useless,’’ sports editor 
Palango said. The paper has, howev- 
er, received ‘‘surprising support”’ 
from readers, he said. 

Hockey writers association presi- 
dent Fran Rosa of the Boston Globe 
did not return E&P’s phone mes- 
sages. 


Washington Post 
raises its dividend 


The Washington Post Company’s 
board of directors approved an 
increase in the annual dividend rate 
on its common stock from 66¢ to 80¢ 
per share. 

The dividend for the first quarter of 
1984, 20¢ per share, was payable on 
February 10, 1984, to shareholders of 
record on January 27, 1984. 

The company last changed its 
dividend a year ago when the annual 
rate was increased from 56¢ to 66¢ per 





share. 
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NEW. . . from Changing Times magazine and the Associated Press: 


ia ‘ PEt eR 


Here’s the personal-finance 
and consumer information your 
readers are asking for. And it 
doesn’t cost your paper a cenit. 





Beginning March 4, every AP member paper 
Can give its readers the most authoritative person- 
al-finance and consumer advice available any- 
where—the expert guidance in Kiplinger's 
Changing Times magazine. 


Every Sunday night, AP Newsfeatures will move 
a special 2,500-word package of stories con- 
densed from the pages of Changing Times. Week 
after week, the Changing Times Financial Service 
will explore subjects vital to your readers’ financial 
security: investing, buying a home, keeping 
healthy, cutting the tax bill, educating children, 
choosing the right kind and amount of insurance, 
planning for retirement, getting ahead in a career, 
and much more. 


Personal guidance of this breadth is available 
today from no other syndicated service. More than 
just personal finance, more than just product com- 
parisons, Changing Times is about everything your 
readers need to know to lead richer, more satis- 
fying lives. 


You would expect to pay hefty syndicate fees for 
feature material of this quality, but the Changing 
Times Financial Service is available to every AP 
member paper as part of the basic service, at no 
additional cost. 





Every item in each weekly package bears the 
Changing Times hallmark of clarity, conciseness, 
and objectivity. Published since 1947 by the same 
people who write the famous Kiplinger Letters on 
business trends, Changing Times is known for its 
meticulous accuracy and thorough examination of 
all sides of a subject. 


Each month's new issue of Changing Times is 
read and used by more than 1.3 million paying 
subscribers. Now, these specially edited news- 
paper features—when anchored on your business, 
consumer advice or lifestyle pages—will become 
favorites of your readers, too. 


For years, some of the finest newspapers in 
America have reprinted Changing Times articles 
But never before has the best of Changing Times 
been available to newspapers on a regular basis, 
with the convenience of special editing and trans- 
mission on the AP wire. 





For more information, and to receive a 
miniature Changing Times |ogo for use with 
the copy, call Knight Kiplinger at Changing 
Times (202-887-6419) or Dan Perkes at AP 
(212-621-1824). 














Changing Times Financial Service 














LEGAL BRIEFS 





Maine daily wins 
‘fat cop’ case 


It’s the opinion of the Maine 
Supreme Court that newspaper edito- 
rial writers have a right to express 
their opinion. 

In a decision handed down in Jan- 
uary, the court upheld an earlier rul- 
ing by a lower court that a Bangor 
Daily News’ editorial describing a 
policeman as one who makes the com- 
ic Jackie Gleason ‘‘look diminutive” 
is not grounds for libel. 

Clinton P. Caron had sought a $3.3 
million judgment against the news- 
paper after an editorial used him, by 
referring to an Associated Press 
photo at the scene of a Waterville 
crime, as an unidentified example of 
overweight police officers. 

The August, 1982 editorial, entitled 
‘‘Obesity in the Ranks,”’ said ‘‘by any 
reasonable standard he carries too 
much mass to be either an effective 
cop on the beat or a tribute to his 
uniform. In short, physical condition- 
ing is, or should be, a condition of 
employment for those responsible for 
public safety and law and order.” 

The court ruled that if the editorial 
is a statement of opinion, Caron has 
no right to bring suit against the news- 
paper. 

Its ruling stated: ‘‘The allegedly 
libelous statements contained in the 
editorial cannot reasonably be con- 
strued as a statement of objective 
fact .. . The editorial expresses the 
opinion that police officers should be 
physically fit and that the plaintiff's 
weight, as depicted in the Associated 
Press photograph, rendered him phy- 
sically unfit. 

‘*A reader may not accept the view 
of the Bangor Daily News that an 
overweight policeman is ineffective 
or one who cannot be a tribute to his 
uniform, but he at least understands 
the basis for the opinion. . . He is 
free to agree or disagree. 

‘*‘Because the editorial is an 
expression of opinion based on dis- 
closed non-defamatory facts, and 
cannot reasonably be construed to 
imply undisclosed defamatory facts, 
the Superior Court properly granted 
the defendant’s motion for summary 
judgment.” 

Bernard J. Kubetz, attorney for the 
Bangor newspaper, said the decision 
is the first in Maine ‘“‘which specifical-. 
ly says editorials or statements of 
opinion are absolutely protected, 
regardless of whether you call a fat 
cop a fat cop.” 

Kubetz added that for editorial 








writers the decision ‘provides a clear 
standard and perhaps a bit more lati- 
tude than they realized they had. By 
the same token, it has to be a legiti- 
mate statement of opinion. | think the 
fact we’ had a public official involved 
was significant.” 


Fails to end 
secret selection 


Chief Justice Warren E. Burger 
failed to act on an urgent request by 
eight newspapers to end secret jury 
selection in the North Carolina trial of 
nine Klansmen and Nazis. 

After being told he had waited too 
long, Burger allowed the request to be 
withdrawn. 

Burger’s highly unusual delay, 
ironically, coincided with a Supreme 
Court decision—written by the chief 
justice—promoting greater public ac- 
cess to jury selection. 

Lawyers for the eight newspapers 
that sought to undo a federal judge’s 
decision to exclude the public and 
press from jury selection in the trial in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., were allowed 
to withdraw their request, since it had 
become moot. 

Burger had been asked for help Jan. 
1 

In the interim, the trial jury was 
chosen with the public and news 
media excluded. 

—AP 


Tv news crew 
sued for $4 million 


A jobless roofer who set himself on 
fire to protest the nation’s high 
unemployment rate has filed a $4 mil- 
lion suit against a television news 
crew that filmed the incident. 

Cecil Andrews of Jacksonville, 
Ala., claims in his suit that he was 
‘*‘mentally or physically 
incapacitated” at the time and that the 
television crew was negligent in not 
trying to stop him. 

The suit, filed in Calhoun County 
Circuit Court, seeks $4 million from 
WHMA-tv news director Phil Cox, 
cameramen Ron Simmons and Gary 
Harris, and the Anniston Broadcast- 
ing Co., which owned the station at 
the time of the incident. They were 
served with the suit last week. 

Malcolm Street, president of 
Anniston Broadcasting, had no com- 
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ment on the suit, nor did Simmons and 
Cox. 

Andrews called the station four 
times on the evening of March 4, 1983, 
saying he was going to set himself 
afire in the town square of nearby 
Jacksonville to protest 
unemployment. 

The station notified police and sent 
Simmons and Harris to the square. 
When they arrived, Andrews walked 
up to their vehicle, squirted lighter 
fluid on his pants and set himself afire. 

—AP 


Metromedia 
appeals verdict 


Lawyers for Metromedia Inc. 
asked a federal judge either to reverse 
a jury’s $325,000 fraud verdict in 
Christine Craft’s lawsuit against a 
Kansas City television station or to 
grant a third trial in the case. 

A 12-member federal court jury in 
Joplin awarded $225,000 in actual 
damages and $100,000 in punitive 
damages to Ms. Craft on Jan. 13, after 
determining that the former KMPC-tv 
co-anchor was a victim of fraud by the 
station. It was the second trial in the 
case. 

Lawyers for Metromedia, which 
owned the station when Ms. Craft 
worked there, listed 87 grounds for 
the appeal, which was filed with U.S. 
District Court Judge Joseph E. 
Stevens Jr. 

Ms. Craft, 39, contended that she 
accepted the co-anchor job at KMPC- 
tv in late 1980 after management offi- 
cials at the station assured her they 
were interested in her skills as a jour- 
nalist and had no intention of chang- 
ing her appearance. 

She testified at her trials, however, 
that from the beginning man- 
agement’s only concern was her 
appearance. She said she was forced 
to wear makeup and clothing that 
made her uncomfortable. 

Ms. Craft left the station in August 
1981 after being demoted from the 
anchor desk, nine months after 
beginning the job. 

Metromedia attorney Donald W. 
Giffin contended at the retrial that no 
fraudulent misrepresentations were 
made to Ms. Craft at the time she was 
hired. He said station management 
did not intend to make any changes in 
Ms. Craft’s appearance when she was 
hired, but management never said 
adjustments wouldn’t be made after 
she began working. 





—AP 
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What’s white & read & not black all over? 


News printed with really great ink, that’s what. As a result of innovative manufacturing 
techniques, The Ink Company offers superior quality ink... with more density, better 
reproduction, less rub off, and more mileage per page. 

So, if you’re looking for a better product, at a reasonable cost... we've got 
Good News Black® for you. 

Call us toll free for details, (800) 824-8542. 


PS. Let your press crew try it once and 
they will experience superior water 
control and ink balance. Set it and 
forget it. All trial orders thru February 
1984 will receive 5% discount. 


A Division of Marpax 
Operations in principal cities. 
Headquarters in Sacramento, California 
(916) 372-2542 








NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








B. DALE 


DAVIS 








FRANK WASHINGTON was 
appointed vice president, electronic 
communications, for McClatchy 
Newspapers, Sacramento, effective 
January 30. Formerly with Times 
Mirror Co. in Los Angeles as vice 
president and general manager for 
Videotex America, he earlier was 
vice president of Times Mirror Cable 
Television. His other positions have 
included deputy chief, broadcast 
bureau, Federal Communications 
Commission and legal assistant to the 
FCC chairman. 


* * * 


GarY M. GREENE was named exec- 
utive vice president of Worrell News- 
papers, Inc., Charlottesville, Va. 
Greene, a vice president for the past 
year, assumes direct responsibility 
for all operations of the company 
which owns 28 newspapers in 10 
states. Greene became general mana- 
ger of the Smyth County News, Mar- 
ion, Va., in 1972 and since then has 


John A. Park Jr. 


Expertise 
For Owners Considering 
Sale of their Newspapers 


(919) 782-3131 
BOX 17127 RALEIGH, N.C. 27619 


29 Years Notion-Wide Personal Service 


JOHN R. FOGARTY, Washington 
correspondent for the San Francisco 
Chronicle, is the new president of the 
National Press Club of Washington. 

DAviD W. HEsS, a national corre- 
spondent for Knight-Ridder News- 
papers, was re-elected vice president, 
and TOM SQUITIERI of the Lowell 
(Mass.) Sun, was elected secretary 
and PETER A. HOLMES, a senior editor 
of Nation’s Business magazine, trea- 
surer. JOHN E. PETERSON, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Detroit 
News, was elected financial secre- 
tary. 

Mary K. QUINLAN, a Washington 
correspondent for the Omaha World- 
Herald, will serve a one-year term on 
the board of governors; PAUL FEINE, 
bureau chief of World Gas Report, 
and DAviD R. DEAR, Washington 
bureau chief of Dear Publications and 
Radio Inc., were elected to three-year 
terms on the board. 


* * * 


JOHN W. CURLEY has been 


appointed publisher of the Aurora 
@ (Ill.) Beacon-News. He succeeds 
4 DENNY C. HouGH, who died 


December 12. 
Curley has served in various 


: divisions of The Copley Press, Inc., 
4 since 1961, shortly after leaving serv- 


ice in the Navy. Between 1962 and 
1973, he served in data processing and 
as assistant business manager at the 
Torrance (Calif.) Daily Breeze. Since 
1974, he has been business manager of 
the Beacon-News. 


B. DALE DAvis, former vice presi- 
dent and executive editor of the late 
Philadelphia Bulletin, will become 
editor and publisher of the Santa Bar- 
bara News-Press and president of 
affiliated radio stations KTMS-AM 
and KTMS-FM. 

Davis, now completing his second 
year as the Atwood professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Alaska in 
Anchorage, is to assume his new 
positions at the close of the spring 
semester. 

He becomes the third publisher in 
the history of the 83-year-old daily 
and succeeds STUART SYMINGTON 
TAYLOR, who held those titles for the 
past 20 years. The paper was founded 
by THOMAS M. STORKE, a one-time 
member of the United States Senate 
who was a California business man 
and active in civic affairs. Storke sold 
the property to Robert McLean, 
former owner of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

The appointment was announced 
by WILLIAM L. MCLEAN, III, chair- 
man of Independent Publications, 
Inc., Bryn Mawr, Pa., owner of the 
News-Press and other communica- 
tion properties. At the meeting of the 
board of directors in Santa Barbara 
February 6, McLean was elected 
chairman of the board and Davis, pre- 
sident—the latter a position Taylor 
also has held. Taylor becomes pub- 
lisher emeritus and continues to serve 
on the board. 

In becoming chairman, McLean 
fills a News-Press board post that has 
been vacant since the death of Robert 
McLean, his uncle, in 1980. 

Taylor himself worked at the Phi- 
ladelphia Bulletin for 30 years before 
moving to Santa Barbara at the time of 
the McLean purchase. His final title 
at the newspaper was vice president, 
assistant to the publisher and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 

Davis had succeeded Taylor as edi- 
tor of the Sunday Bulletin in 1963. 
Before assuming the title of executive 
editor, Davis served as managing edi- 
tor for five years and was a member of 
the board of directors under both 
McLean and Charter ownership. 
Before Philadelphia, Davis was with 
the Knight (now Knight-Ridder) 
Newspapers Inc., at the Detroit Free 
Press. His iast post there was assis- 
tant managing editor. 

While he and his writer-historian 
wife, PATRICIA TALBOT DAVIS, have 
been living in Anchorage, she nas 
completed two novels and currently 
writes a column for the Anchorage 
Times. The Davises plan to make their 
home in Montecito, Calif. 
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Shepherd 

FRANK H. SHEPHERD was named 
director of operations/city newspap- 
ers for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
effective February 13. He replaces 
GILLEs R. CHAMPAGNE, who recently 
was appointed director of cable tele- 
vision/telecommunications for the 
E.W. Scripps Company. 

Shepherd most recently was a part- 
ner in Pioneer Publishing, Inc., Hous- 
ton, and prior to that was executive 
vice president of Panax Corporation. 
He joined Panax in_ 1969 as general 
manager of Ingham Count} News, 
Mason, Mich., and Inco Graphics. 
Over the next 12 years he moved from 
regional manager of various Panax 
dailies, weeklies and printing plants 
to group vice president and vice pre- 
sident/operations, before being 
named executive vice president. Ear- 
lier in his career, Shepherd was gener- 
al manager of the Times Herald Com- 
pany of Port Huron, Mich. 

oe 

DANIEL MACK has been named vice 
president and general manager of the 
Florida Pennysaver, a division of 
Palm Beach Newspapers, Inc. 

He replaces NORMAN L. BOwRON, 
who became director of sales and 
marketing. Mack has held executive 
positions with the Florida Times- 


Hall 


Watkins 


CONRAD M. HALL has been pro- 
moted from vice president/human re- 
sources to executive vice president of 
Landmark Communications, Inc., 
Norfolk. He will have overall 
responsibility for corporate financial 
management and oversee related 
administrative and corporate affairs 
and human resources management. 

-— -<.. 

CHRISTOPHER M. LITTLE, formerly 
president and publisher of the Everett 
(Wash.) Herald, was appointed to the 
new position of senior vice president/ 
director of administration, News- 
week, Inc., with responsibility for all 
corporate staff functions, except 
legal. The Herald and Newsweek are 
subsidiaries of The Washington Post 
Company. Little previously was vice 
president and counsel of the Wash- 
ington Post newspaper, with addi- 
tional responsibility for com- 
munications and personnel functions. 


O.T. WATKINS , a 30-year news- 
paper advertising veteran, has joined 
the Washington Times as advertising 
director, responsible for national, 
retail and classified advertising. He 
moved to Washington from Fairfield, 
Conn., where he was president of 
Newspaper Co-op Advertising, a sub- 
sidiary of the Marketing Corp. of 
America, Westport, Conn. He started 
NCA in 1981 as the in-house advertis- 
ing agency for Newspaper Co-op 
Company. 

From 1977 to 1981, Watkins was 
vice president of sales for Gannett 
Newspaper Advertising Sales. Ear- 
lier he had been with the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin and Advertiser and 
then the Detroit Free Press from 
1965 to 1968 and. next was with 
Story & Kelly-Smith Inc., of New 
York. 

eB F 

Jim NESBITT has been assigned to 
head the Orlando Sentinel’s new 
bureau in Atlanta‘s Peachtree Plaza. 
He joined the Sentinel in 1981 after 
two years with the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Post-Herald. 

ee 

CYNTHIA YOMANTAS has been 
named assistant promotion manager 
for the Arizona Republic/The Phoenix 
Gazette. A graduate of Southern IIli- 
nois University, she joined the papers 
in 1980 as internal communications 
editor after previously working for 
the Rockford (Ill.) Register-Star as 
communications and marketing man- 
ager. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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You can’t control the high cost of supplies alone. 
You need help from PAGE. PAGE is a cooperative 


association that negotiates favorable supply con- 


Union and Jacksonville Journal, the 
Ormond Beach Halifax Reporter and 
the St. Augustine Record. 


tracts by pooling the purchasing power of its 
members. Right now, PAGE is negotiating 
substantial savings on many commonly used 


PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATED 


ee ee 

EMMETT MAvuM has closed out a 
54-year career at the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, retiring as lumber 
and agribusiness columnist at the 
age of 70. 

He joined the staff as a stringer at 
the age of 14, covering junior high 
school sports. T\.o years later he 
went to work full-time in the sports 
department, but has been writing 
about agrimarkets and business the 
last 20 years. Maum has formed a 
public relations firm and plans to do 
free-lance writing in his retirement. 
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JAMES V. MALONEY, admin- 
istrative assistant to JOSEPH PULIT- 
ZER JR., publisher of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, has been named sec- 
retary of the Pulitzer Publishing Co. 
He continues as administrative assis- 
tant. 

Maloney joined the accounting 
department of the newspaper in 1969, 
was named assistant to the controller 
in 1973, and a year later was 
appointed secretary to the publisher. 


é vie ve 

SUE DEANS, city editor of the Daily 
Camera, Boulder, Colo., since 1981, 
has been named assistant managing 
editor/administration. She holds a 
master’s degree in journalism from 
the University of Colorado and taught 
journalism at Metro, State College, 
Denver, and was public information 
officer at Carl Sandburg College in 
Galesburg, Ill. 


Sarashon 


APPOINTED to the editorial page 
department of The Oregonian, Portland, 
are Jack Ohman as editorial cartoonist, 
and David Sarashon as editor of the op- 
ed Forum Page. 

Ohman succeeds Art Bimrose, who re- 
tired after 34 years as the newspaper's 
editorial cartoonist. Ohman has been with 
the Detroit Free Press since 1982 and is 
seen nationally and abroad via The Tri- 
bune Company Syndicate. 

Sarasohn has been managing editor of 
the New Jersey Monthly since 1982. 





NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS — 


Harrison 


RANDOLPH C. HARRISON, editorial 
writer for the Orlando Seninel, will 
serve as the newspaper’s first foreign 
correspondent. 

Harrison recently returned from a 
month in Lebanon and the Middle 
East. He has played a variety of roles 
in his 10 years with the Sentinel, from 
covering local government to writing 
an entertainment column to editing 
world and national news. He is a 
former Green Beret captain and 
earned three Bronze Stars as a team 
leader in Vietnam. 

ae 

W. TERRY SMITH has been named 
editor of the Warner Robins (Ga.) 
Daily Sun, where he was city editor. 
Previously Smith has worked for the 
Tuscaloosa (Ala.) Sun, the Thomas- 
ville (Ga.) Times-Enterprise, the Val- 
dosta (Ga.) Daily Times and the Jack- 
sonville Journal. 


Schneider 


Dick SCHNEIDER, a sports writer 
with the Fort Myers News-Press 
since 1980, has been promoted to 
sports editor. He succeeds LARRY 
MARSHAK, who transferred to the 
sports department of USA Today. 

Prior to joining the News-Press, 
Schneider spent three years in the 
sports department of the Lakeland 
(Fla.) Ledger. 

In the News-Press accounting 
department, LAWRENCE RICHARD 
SASS was named TMC marketing 
manager. He has served as circulation 
business manager, home delivery and 
advertising business manager since 
joining the newspaper in 1980. 

ScoTT ANDERSON was named 
general accounting supervisor. He 
was USA Today billing supervisor 
before his present assignment, and 
SARAH CUMMINS was named to 
Anderson’s former duties. 











OBITUARIES 








CLIFF BIELBY, 64, a makeup editor 
for the Chicago Tribune, died January 
4 after a long illness. He began with 
the Evening American, a predecessor 
of the Chicago American and Chica- 
go Today and joined the Tribune 
when Today ceased publication in 
1974. 

wer See 


ROBERT L. KELLEY, 72, a retired 
editor of the Batesville (Ind.) Herald 
Tribune, died December 13. He also 
had worked for the Cincinnati Enquir- 
er and the Lawrenceburg (Ill.) Regis- 
ter. 

eo eS 


E.D. KRAMER , 89, chairman of the 
board of E.D. Kramer Co., Los 
Angeles, a circulation supply firm 
serving newspapers throughout 
United States, died January 3 in Hon- 
olulu, where he had resided for 10 
years. 


PATRICK D. KEATING, 76, a retired 
New Haven Register reporter, died 
January 2. 


* * * 


THOMAS ALFRED MANSELL, 92, a 
reporter with the Edmonton (Alta.) 
Journal for 43 years, died December 
22. He had served with the then-B.C. 
Provincial Police until 1917 when he 
moved to Edmonton and joined the 
newspaper staff. He retired in 1962. 


* * * 


J. VINCENT O’MEARA, 86, retired 
50-year veteran in Connecticut and 
New York journalism, died 
December 4 in Torrington, Conn. 


* * * 


STUART N. UPDIKE, 79, former 
counsel to the New York Daily News 
and the Publishers Association of 
New York, died December 31 
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Edward Newman, who began his career with 
International News Service and United Press and then 
spent 31 years with NBC, retired at the end of January— 
but not ‘‘in toto.’ He commented to Nan Robertson in a 
New York Times interview: ‘‘In the early days, television 
news came from two sources: former announcers and 
former newspaper men and women. Now they come 
straight out of college, having studied something called 
‘telecommunication.’ This is especially true in local news 
Most news programs have nothing to do with news and a 
great deal to do with cosmetics.” 


* * x 


The former mayor of Toronto and one of Canada’s 
best-known controversial politicians, John Sewell, joins 
the Toronto Globe and Mail as its daily municipal affairs 
columnist in February. By March his column will appear in 
a new Metropolitan Toronto news section. 

The newspaper’s editor-in-chief Norman Webster said, 
in announcing the appointment, that Sewell ‘‘knows more 
about public life in Toronto than anyone I can think 
of ... and he’s shown in the past . . . an ability to write 
about it.”’ 

Sewell first was elected mayor in 1978 but was defeated 
in 1980. However, the 43-year-old ex-mayor got back to 
City Hall as an alderman ina 1981 by-election. He resigned 
the job last month to begin his new career. 


* * * 


When the U.S. Department of Commerce in Washing- 
ton gave a distinguished service award to its new relations 
director, Malcolm Barr, for helping to eliminate jargon 
from the department’s press releases and reducing the 


number of releases, it used one of its final handouts of 1983 
to make the announcement. ‘‘Less is better at Com- 
merce,”’ the department declared. 

The honor officially was the Isaac Fleishman Award for 
*‘distinguished service in public affairs.’’ Barr has worked 
for the Associated Press, and British, Canadian and Amer- 
ican newspapers, and the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. 


+ ei 


Lou Cannon, columnist and White House correspon- 
dent for the Washington Post, participating in cable sat- 
ellite’s C-Span ‘‘Call In,’’ told a questionner he wouldn’t. 
say what odds he would give Ronald Reagan for winning 
the 1984 election. Explained Cannon: “‘! try not to bet on 
anything I cover. I wouldn’t give you odds, but I would say 
that Reagan is a clear favorite... But we know from 
recent experience, like the hostage crisis... that pre- 
sidents are affected by events over which neither they nor 
we nor anyone else has any control. The next president, 
whether it be Reagan or Mondale, may be determined by 
an event that hasn’t happened yet.”’ 


* * * 


In Pittsburgh, The Press Old Newsboys-KDKA Fund 
raised $2,225,063 for Children’s Hospital. 

The Press Old Newsboys, a team of volunteers orga- 
nized and directed by the Pittsburgh Press public service 
staff and KDKA radio and tv, completed the annual drive 
enabling a free care policy for needy children to continue 
for at ieast another year despite the city’s widespread 
unemployment and sagging economy. Angus McEachran, 
editor of the newspaper, is president of the Press Old 
Newsboys, Inc. 
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Gannett battles Guild in Cincinnati 


Editorial employees at Cincinnati Enquirer vote to 
affiliate with Guild; management challenges the outcome 


By Andrew Radolf 


Editorial employees at the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer recently voted to dis- 
solve their independent union and 
affiliate with the Newspaper Guild, 
but they quickly found themselves in 
a battle with Gannett Co., the daily’s 
owner, over whether there will be any 
union representation at all. 

The vote to disband the Enquirer 
Editorial Employees Professional 
Association and transfer represen- 
tation and bargaining rights to the 
Guild was 56 to 3. 

There are 128 employees in 
EEEPA. While union officials con- 
tended the turnout for the vote was a 
record high for EEEPA meetings, 
Gannett challenged the outcome on 
the grounds that the vote did not 
represent a majority of the staff. 

The union then petitioned the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
certify Guild representation. 

The NLRB began holding hearings 
which will decide how many of the 157 
total editorial employees will be elig- 
ible for union representation. Follow- 
ing that determination an election will 
be scheduled, probably for some time 
in April. 

Gannett is seeking to have about 45 
editorial employees declared exempt 
from union representation because 
they hold supervisory posts. The 
union’s opening position at the hear- 
ings is that 149 editorial employees 
are entitled to representation. 

The union maintains that only 
about eight people, including the edi- 
tor, George Blake, the managing edi- 
tor, two assistant managing editors 
and features editor, should be given 
the exemptions. There are currently 
13 editorial employees exempt from 
EEEFPA. 

Paul Furiga, president of the En- 
quirer Guild unit, said the union’s 
NLRB petition was a ‘‘legal 
maneuver’’ to forestali Gannett’s 
declaring the election invalid and tak- 
ing the issue to court. 

Gannett officials, including Enquir- 
er publisher William Keating and 
John Jaske, the company’s attorney 
in charge of labor relations, have been 
*“*mounting a campaign’’ to sway em- 
ployees against Guild affiliation, Furi- 
ga said. 

“‘It’s not as pressure filled as it 
could be, but they see this as their 





window of opportunity to kick the 
union out completely,’’ he said. 

In a series of meetings with staff 
members, Keating admitted to a 
‘lack of communication’’ between 
management and employees, accord- 
ing to Enquirer staffers, but Jaske 
took a much harder line towards the 
union, according to one employee 
who asked for anonymity. 

‘*Jaske said there would be no guaran- 
tee of easy negotiations with the 
Guild,’’ Furiga said, ‘‘He said every- 
thing would be open to negotiation.”’ 
Union officials concede that ‘‘some 





Gannett is seeking to 
have about 45 editorial 
employees declared exempt 
from union representation 
because they hold 
supervisory posts. The 
union’s opening position at 
the hearings is that 149 
editorial employees are 
entitled to representation. 





dissent’’ has cropped up among 
editorial employees, with about 20 of 
them wanting to reinstate EEEPA as 
the bargaining unit. 

The NLRB hearing officer will 
decide if the election ballot will have 
only two choices — yes or no on Guild 
representation — or include a third 
choice calling for the re-recognition of 
EEEPA as the bargaining unit. 

Furiga said the move to seek Guild 
affiliation was prompted by several 
moves by Gannett which brought an 
end to about 35 years of peaceful 
labor-management relations at the 
Enquirer. 

In the last two years, the Enquirer 
dismissed two editorial employees 
without ‘‘following the (EEEPA) con- 
tract,’’ Furiga said. 

‘‘Many people (at the newspaper) 
believe they should have been fired,” 
Furiga continued, but EEEPA felt 
that because the union was circum- 
vented in the matter, they had to take 
the issue to arbitration. The result was 
the union won a “‘large dollar settle- 
ment’’ for the two dismissed em- 
ployees, he said. 

Then in early December 1983, edi- 
tor Blake filed a unit clarification 





petition with the NLRB which again 
‘*circumvented the union’’ and 
sought to trim EEEPA’s membership 
by 25%, Furiga said. 

EEEPA and management tried to 
negotiate the issue. Management re- 
duced its proposed exempticns to 
nine people, to bring the total EEEPA 
exemptions to 22. 

Keating said management never 
tried to act without informing the 
EEEPA officials when it sought to 
dismiss the two employees or file the 
unit clarification petition. He said 
union officials sat in on discussions 
with the two employees who were dis- 
missed and that editor Blake also told 
the union ‘‘in advance’’ about his 
intention to file the petition. 

The petition was ‘‘an effort to get 
department heads exempt status,” 
Keating said. ‘‘We think the news edi- 
tor, sports editor and business editor 
should be exempt.”’ 

EEEPA’s contract with the Enquir- 
er expires at the end of February, and 
management decided it was better to 
file its petition 60 to 90 days before the 
expiration, as the law allows, in order 
to ‘‘get the issue out of the way,”’ 
Keating explained. 

The talks over the nine exemptions 
broke down and at that point, Furiga 
said, EEEPA turned for help to the 
Cincinnati Guild, which represents 
Cincinnati Post employees. 

The Guild told EEEPA that it 
would cost about $100,000 to fight the 
unit certification petition. EEEPA 
didn’t have the funds or dues struc- 
ture to fight such a battle and the 
Guild told the union that if it wanted 
help, then Enquirer employees would 
have to affiliate with the national 
organization. 

The vote to affiliate was held on 
Dec..17. 

Keating said there were ‘‘a lot of 
reasons’’ he did not consider the 
affiliation vote valid, including the 
way EEEPA members were notified 
of the election and told of changes in 
the EEEPA constitution. 

Keating said the filing of the repre- 
sentation petition with the NLRB 
showed that the Guild also had ques- 
tions about the validity of the affilia- 
tion vote. 

The publisher declined to say if En- 
quirer managment would negotiate 
with the Guild should it win the April 
election. 
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Candidates are being screened for a 
six-week study program in the United 
States for Third World journalists. 

The program has been funded by 
private contributions from U.S. 
newspapers and foundations, all of 
which are committed to fostering 
world press freedoms. The first year’s 
interns are expected to arrive in the 
U.S. on Sept. 15. 

The program is being organized by 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. It is being administered by 
the Edward R. Murrow Center of 
Public Diplomacy at Tufts University 
near Boston under the direction of 
Hewson A. Ryan, Murrow Center 
director. 

Funding has been secured to bring 
the 1984 class of 12 Third World jour- 
nalists to the U.S., according to 
Seymour Topping, managing editor of 
the New York Times and chairman of 
the ASNE International Communica- 
tion Committee. 

He said nearly half of the funds 
needed to continue the program in 
1985 and 1986 have been pledged, and 
ASNE is ‘‘actively seeking grants to 
continue this program for at least two 
more years.’’ The three-year program 
is expected to cost $137,000 annually, 
not including four weeks of ‘‘hands- 
on’’ newspaper training for each par- 
ticipant. 

Topping said American editors had 
proposed the program in ‘“‘the realiza- 
tion that world press freedom could 
best be served by providing needed 
technical training for Third World 
journalists and by exposing them, not 
only to the techniques but also the 
attitudes of American newspaper- 
men. In part, the project is a private 
American response to the efforts of 
the Soviet Union and some other 
states to create within the framework 
of UNESCO a ‘New World 
Information Order’ that would 
impose governmental restrictions on 
the press in many parts of the world.”’ 

He added, *‘We at ASNE believe it 
is crucial for the private sector to 
demonstrate its desire to assist Third 
World journalists as they struggle 
within their evolving societies to build 
viable democratic press institutions.”’ 

The 12 foreign visitors will spend 
their first week this fall in Boston, 
with introductory seminars in Amer- 
ican journalism, history and culture; 
sessions at Boston universities, 
including the Fletcher School, Har- 
vard and Massachusetts Institute of 





Technology; and meetings with the 
Boston Globe, Christian Science 
Monitor and other newspapers in the 
area. 

Each journalist will spend the next 
four weeks working at an American 
newspaper. The final week will be 
spent in Washington, D.C. 

More than 60 American newspap- 
ers have expressed an interest in host- 
ing a Third World intern for the four 
weeks of practical training. 

Among the newspaper organiza- 
tions supporting the program with 
major grants are ASNE Foundation 
and the World Press Freedom Com- 
mittee. Other companies and founda- 
tions that have made grants to the pro- 
gram are the Boston Globe Founda- 
tion, Diario Las Americas, Dow 
Jones Foundation, El Mundo, Field 
Enterprises Charitable Corporation, 
Alfred Friendly Foundation, Philip L. 
Graham Fund, Hearst Foundation, 
Knight Foundation, Los Angeles 
Times, McClatchy Newspapers, 
Robert R. McCormick Foundation, 
National Press Foundation, Samuel I. 


Third World journalists to study in U.S. 


American newspapers and foundations fund program 


Newhouse Foundation, New York 
Times Foundation, Omaha World- 
Herald, Open Society Fund, Pisces 
Foundation, Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, Press Enterprise, St. Louis 
Post Dispatch Foundation, St. 
Petersburg Times, Scripps-Howard 
Foundation, and the Times Mirror 
Foundation. 

Applications for participation in the 
program should be addressed to 
ASNE Project, Edward R. Murrow 
Center, Fletcher School, Tufts Uni- 
versity, Medford, Mass. 02155. For- 
eign journalists already in the U.S. 
will not be considered for the 
internships. 


Top vote getter 


Jacqueline Frank of Reuters was 
the top vote-getter in a election to fill 
two vacancies on the Standing Com- 
mittee of Correspondents, the panel 
of reporters that oversees the 
operation of the House and Senate 
press galleries. Also elected to the 
panel was Steven Roberts of the New 
York Times. 
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The ILO views newspaperdom 


United Nations International Labor Organization takes 
its first look at newspapering in 50 years 


By Thomas Land 


A reporter on a foreign assignment 
can send his dispatches directly to a 
computer in his home office over a 
telephone line connected to a new 
portable device containing a com- 
bination typewriter/transmitting 
system. 

Thanks to satellite transmission 
between Paris and Hong Kong, the 
same daily newspaper is available 
simultaneously to European and 
Asian readers. 

Anews agency in London transmits 
70,000 words-per-second by coaxial 
cable to New York. 

These are some of the new tools 
available to today’s journalists, 
described in a new study on the news- 
paper business as double-edged 
swords that are simplifying or 
eliminating traditional chores while 
undermining the job security of many 
people in the industry. 

The study is to be published shortly 
by the United Nation’s International 
Labor Organization (ILO) in Geneva, 
Switzerland. It will be the first 
analysis of the industry compiled by 
the organization since 1931. 

It says the advent of computerized 
photocomposition, another form of 
‘electronic journalism’ that deals a 
telling blow to the typesetting trade, 
does not directly affect the job secur- 
ity of journalists, although it tends to 
modify their duties and work 
methods. The study measures the 
immediate threat to job opportunities 
in journalism in terms of the sharp and 
continuing decline in the number of 
daily newspapers, especially pro- 
vincial publications. Unable to meet 
rising production costs, and particu- 
larly those of new equipment, many 
daily newspapers are being acquired 
by increasingly powerful media con- 
golmerates. 

In France, the independent pro- 
vincial daily press comprised 107 
newspapers in 1951. By 1973, that 
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number had dwindled to 42. In the 
U.S., the study reports, the number of 
cities served by two or more daily 
newspapers fell from 239 in 1880 to 45 
in 1968. 

The ILO warns that, ‘‘ With the pro- 
liferation of home computers, the 
situation could deteriorate and mean 
an even more serious threat to the 
daily newspaper press as we know it. 
Linked to a television set and plugged 
into a news agency computer network 
or data bank, these computers could 
supply a constant flow of up-to-the- 
minute headlines and news — enough 
to satisfy the most insatiable 
appetite.” 

But the ILO predicts that such a 
development would also assist the 
specialist and periodical press 
‘“‘which would come into greater 
demand as a source of expianatory or 
supplementary material.’’ Journalists 
of the future, the study says, will have 
to change to meet new demands, 
needing new skills as some traditional 
jobs disappear. 

More than two centuries ago, the 
British statesman, Edmund Burke, 
described the journalists of his day as 
‘‘the Fourth Estate,’ and he said that 
they were ‘‘more important by far’’ 
than the three Estates in Parliament. 
The ILO says ‘‘the Fourth Estate of 
today remains as important to society 
as those 18th century journalsits 
whose only working tool was a quill 
pen.” 

The study emphasizes that the 
importance of the mass communica- 
tion media, written or spoken, ‘‘re- 
mains undiminished for the moment 
and is gauged not by the circulation 
figures of newspapers or by the numb- 
ers of radios and television sets but by 
the multiple role they play in modern 
life... Moreover, with the 
increasingly blurred distinction 
between information and analytical 
comment, the press can considerably 
influence public opinion and thereby 
even events themselves. Hence the 
importance of the journalist in mod- 
ern society. 





‘During the half-century since the 
last ILO study on the newspaper busi- 
ness, our idea of the journalist has 
changed — rather than rising through 
the ranks from copy boy to star repor- 
ter, today’s working journalist is 
more likely to be a university graduate 
with special training in journalism. 
More and more he, and increasingly 
she, is a specialist, Knowledgeable in 
specific areas such as politics, sports, 
economics, cinema and international 
affairs, and, increasingly, technolo- 
gy. 


ANPA trade show 
to set records 


The American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association expects to exceed 
attendence levels set last year at its 
1984 Operations Management Con- 
ference and Exposition, to be held 
June 9-13 at the Georgia World Con- 
gress Center in Atlanta. 

According to Peter P. Romano, 
director of the conference, ANPA has 
already received reservations from 
more than 200 manufacturers of 
newspaper equipment and supplies 
for more than 230,000 square-feet of 
exhibition space, 25,000 square-feet 
more than suppliers reserved last year 
in Las Vegas. The show is being billed 
as the ‘‘largest ever newspaper equip- 
ment exhibition’’ staged in the United 
States. 

Admission to the conference will be 
$25, allowing entry to all the con- 
ference sessions and the equipment 
exposition. The Atlanta Hyatt- 
Regency and the Atlanta Hilton will 
serve as conference headquarters. 
ANPA has reserved 5,300 rooms at 12 
Atlanta hotels convenient to the 
World Congress Center. 

The theme of the 1984 conference 
will be “‘IMPACT °84 — Issues and 
Answers.’’ Among the featured 
topics will be new forms of distribu- 
tion, increased demands for high- 
quality color printing, environmental 
issues and electronic publishing. 
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Two News staffers work with the Coyote terminal. 








Detroit News phases-in 
new front-end system 


Last summer, the Detroit News began to install a $3 
million state-of-the-art computer editing system to replace 
a pioneer Hendrix system that has been in operation since 
1972. 

The system, a System/55 from Systems Integrators, 
Inc., Sacramento, California, has so revolutionized the 
news process that 220 of the paper’s 300 editorial per- 
sonnel will have to attend an in-house ‘‘coilege’’ by June 1, 
when the Hendrix system will be retired officially. 

Each class at ‘Coyote College,’’ dubbed so after the 
television-like video display terminals, is being held for a 
small group of eight persons from various departments. 
Writers and editors are spending a minimum of two to 
three days on the terminals to acquire an initial proficiency 
on the highly sophisticated system. TV Magazine was the 
first department to switch to the System/5S. 

An advance team of seven employees from the editorial, 
production and computer systems departments attended a 
rigorous six-week schooling process held in Sacramento 
last summer that prepared them as systems managers and 
instructors at Coyote College. A manual written by the 
News’ Ken Eatherly is being used as a teaching aid. To 
facilitate the learning process, the News system specifica- 





tions called for new keyboards fashioned after those in the 
Hendrix system. Computer systems technicians and addi- 
tional production personnel will undergo extensive train- 
ing, too, in the months to come. 

The System/55, which includes six Tandem Non-Stop® 
computers, offers the News increased flexibility, reliabil- 
ity and a larger memory. It also displays copy line endings 
to reporters just as they will appear in print. 

The News’ System/55 consists of 100 video display 
terminals linked to a singular database. It has a capacity of 
600 million ‘‘bytes,’’ or characters, and contains a full 
500,000 word dictionary, complete with a spell-check 
function. The Hendrix system had a maximum capacity of 
25 million characters, obsolete by today’s standards. 

The Coyote terminals, at $7,500 apiece, have been inte- 
grated into self-contained work stations for staff writers 
and editors. Their design takes the environment in which 
they'll be used into account. 

A screen of roughly 78 square inches can be tilted 
through a 25 degree angle to minimize glare from light. The 
screen can be moved three inches forward or backward, 
four inches up or down, and swivels 180 degrees from side 
to side. The custom keyboard is detachable for lap or desk 
use and can be tilted from five to 15 degrees for maximum 
comfort. It can also be switched from one terminal to 
another in the event of a malfunction. 

The Coyotes offer type sizes ranging from 18 to 27 point 
for display and contain a split screen that enables the 
reporter to call up one of four display variations. 

The terminal actually has two screens operating sim- 
ultaneously. The user has the option of a full screen view 
or a split screen that can be divided into halves or thirds. 
Each side of the screen is independent, allowing the 
reporter, for example, to put notes on one side while 
writing the story on the other. Both sides of the screen 
interact and quotes, therefore, can be puiled from a note 
file on one side to the story on the other. 

Four Coyote terminals at the paper’s main printing plant 
in Sterling Heights, one in production and three in edito- 
rial, streamline the procedure for any last minute changes. 
A “‘fix’’ can be made there on the spot rather than phoning 
downtown for an adjustment, freeing up editors to con- 
centrate on their principal duties. The Washington and 
Lansing (Mich.) bureaus will also be equipped with the 
Coyote. 

An intricate message system speeds communications. 
Questions on deadline can be transmitted by a user to any 
party on the system for an immediate response and mes- 
sages are recorded for users not signed on. 

A security system insures privacy to coded material and 
prevents intruders or computer “‘hackers’’ from gaining 
access. The sealed terminals prevent dust accumulation 
and technicians can do maintenance as the system 
operates. 

The single database system also contains a mirror image 
to insure against the loss of data, a capability the Hendrix 
system did not supply. 


‘*These (terminals) are much more stable than anything 
we’ ve seen to date,’’ explains Eatherly, whose official title 
is CRT coordinator/assistant systems editor. ‘‘It (the sys- 
tem) is full of back ups — every essential element of the 
system is duplicated. It makes it very hard to lose copy.” 

One major feature of the system, says Eatherly, is the 
fact that because of the system’s design, ‘‘it’s practically 
impossible to put a story where it isn’t supposed to go.”’ 
Formerly, stories were sometimes misqueued, sent to the 
wrong file, and were therefore lost. Editors would have to 
search for these stories. 

The system is also capable of interfacing with a 
graphics-capable pagination system, which is in the News’ 
plans, though no time frame has been set. 
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TECHNICAL BRIEFS 








Indiana daily plans 
automated mailroom 


The South Bend (Ind.) Tribune will 
make major improvements in its prod- 
uct assembly and distribution facil- 
ities with the installation of a Ferag 
Automated On-Line Processing and 
Inserting System, Tribune editor and 
publisher, John J. McGann, 
announced. 

‘‘The new inserting and distribu- 
tion system which is being custom 
designed for the South Bend Tribune 
by Ferag will provide the flexibility 
the newspaper needs to meet the 
growing news and advertising re- 
quirements of our area. Specifically, 
with the new system, the Tribune will 
have the capability to deliver a tail- 
ored product as specified by our 
readers or advertisers,’’ McGann 
said. 

The new system will include Single 
Copy Conveyors to carry newspaper 
products from the Tribune’s two nine- 
unit presses to the assembly and dis- 
tribution department for on-line 
inserting with Ferag’s press speed 
Rotosert system. From the Ferag 
inserter the completed newspapers 
will be carried by single gripper con- 
veyor to multiple stackers and then to 
the Tribune’s trucks by an improved 
bundle distribution system. All com- 
ponents of the new system will be fur- 
nished by Ferag on a turnkey basis. 

Richard Paskiet, Tribune produc- 
tion manager, noted that the Tribune 
was operating with two nine-unit let- 
terpresses and that when the time 
comes to convert this equipment to 
flexo or offset, the ‘‘Tribune will be 
able to meet its production require- 
ments with a reduction in the number 
of press units because of the assembly 
flexibility possible with the Ferag sys- 
tems approach.”’ 

While the new system is expected 
to provide production economies and 
flexibility in assembling a reader- 
oriented product, it will also provide 
increased opportunity for the dis- 
tribution of advertising inserts. ‘‘The 
Ferag on-line inserting system will 
allow the Tribune to expand the num- 
ber of days in a week that the news- 
paper can offer its advertisers tar- 
geted delivery of inserts,’’ advertising 
director Emery L. Hirschler said. 

‘A major advantage to the Tribune 
advertising department is that the sys- 
tem will allow us to put out a single 
package to our carriers six days a 
week. This means that we will have 
our own employees responsible for 
the insertion of a preprint into the 








newspaper,”’ Hirschler said. 

The South Bend Tribune is a 
100,000 circulation evening daily and 
125,000 Sunday newspaper that is a 
part of the Schurz Communications 
Group. 


Goss buys rights to 
Nolan products 


The Graphic Systems Division of 
Rockwell International has signed an 
agreement to purchase certain pro- 
prietary rights, patents and products 
related to Nolan Systems, Inc., 
Denver, Colorado, for its Goss Mail- 
room Products unit. 

The agreement with Nolan systems 
permits Goss to offer the Tray-Matic® 
bundle distribution system in either 
horizontal or vertical configurations; 
roller flight conveyors; truckloaders; 
various stream conveyor com- 
ponents; cog wheel counters; and 
Nolan’s non-automatic newsprint roll 
handling equipment. 

Nolan, which will still market 
stream conveyors, bottom wrappers 
and its One-On-One® single copy con- 
veyor system, closed its Denver facil- 
ity in September and consolidated 
manufacturing operations at its 
Nolan-Jampol subsidiary, located in 
Rome, N.Y. 


UPI Photo Library 
linked with archive 


United Press International and the 
Kraus-Thomson Organization, Ltd., 
owners of the Bettmann Archive, 
have signed a long term agreement 
under which Bettmann will assume 
management of the UPI Photo 
Library. 

The UPI Photo Library contains 
11.5 million negatives, including pic- 
tures dating back to the Civil War. 
However, its comprehensiveness 
really begins with the 20th Century, 
with a photographic record of ‘‘vir- 
tually every important personality 
and event’’ of the century contained 
in the library. 

The Bettmann Archive contains 
more than five million pictorial arti- 
facts, fully annotated, cross-filed and 
idexed into thousands of groupings 
and subcategories. Subject matter in 
the Archive’s collection covers 
15,000 years of history, dating from 
cave paintings to space travel. 

Under the agreement, several en- 
hancements to the UPI Photo Library 
are anticipated, including the 
introduction of the Bettmann 





indexing and classification systems, 
the addition of automatic searching 
procedures and the installation of 
sophisticated new darkroom facilities 
for the library. 

The Photo Library will remain in 
New York and will continue to serve 
its primary purpose as a repository for 
and distributor of photos for the wire 
service and its subscribers. UPI and 
Bettmann will continue as separate 
operations working cooperatively. 
There will be no changes in the way 
UPI handles photo requests from sub- 
scribers nor in the way they are trans- 
mitted, the Unifax II system. 

‘*This agreement brings an exciting 
new enhancement of UPI’s photo 
service directly to our clients,’’ com- 
mented Maxwell McCrohon, execu- 
tive vice president and editor-in-chief 
of UPI. ‘‘The Bettmann Archive is 
one of the world’s greatest historical 
picture libraries. By linking its re- 
sources and expertise with those of 
UPI, we can make immediately avail- 
able to publishers, editors, tv 
broadcasters and the general public a 
complementary and unparalleled 
range of historical and contemporary 
picture material.”’ 


Jersey shore daily 
begins expansion 


Responding to growth in circula- 
tion and a subsequent increase in 
staffing, the Asbury Park (N.J.) Press 
has begun construction of expanded 
facilities in Neptune, N.J. 

The new structure is rising on a 
21%-acre site that now contains the 
Press’ 70,000-square-foot production 
and distribution plant. The 106,000- 
squre-foot administration building 
will nearly double the space now 
occupied by editorial, advertising, 
circulation, marketing, composing, 
accounting and personnel staffs in the 
paper’s downtown Asbury Park 
building. 

The new brick, metal panel and 
glass structure will feature an atrium 
and skylight in its entrance, a 140-seat 
auditorium, a cafeteria, an employee 
fitness center and a museum with 
memorabilia from the 104-year his- 
tory of the newspaper. A major fea- 
ture of the new structure will be an 
electric cogeneration facility capable 
of producing 2/3 of the energy needed 
for the facility and energy needed to 
heat and cool the office and produc- 
tion buildings. 

In five years, the Press’ circulation 
jumped from 102,564 to 121,394 daily 
and 135,368 to 177,171 Sunday. 
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The most 
productive tools 
in cameraroom history 
are within your grasp. 
The Chemco computers. 


Chemco has the new tools of the trade. A line of 
computers that simplify procedures, eliminate ” 
guesswork, standardize quality and increase productivity 
Today there are Chemco computers designed for line = 
and halftone production, the preparation of separations ae 
from reflection or transparency art, and the centralized 
automation of copy input. 
Every Chemco computer is different, yet all of them 
are designed around our special understanding of the real 
needs of the cameraroom craftsman. Each one guides the 
cameraman through production, instantaneously calculates 
all needed exposures, and then controls the camera or 
enlarger in making exposures. There's a full, clear dialogue 
between computer and operator. 
Chemco computers don't supplant people, they 
multiply their effectiveness. 
Reach out for the opportunities of the computer 
age, call Chemco today. 





ie Charles Street 
[MAlepti&ee Glen Cove, NY 11542 
; (516) 676-4000 


“Technology to improve your image” 


Visit the Chemco exhibit in Booth 2700 at GRAPH EX 
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How press releases find editors 


By Dick Elfenbein 


Ever wonder how press releases 
find you, addressed by name —com- 
plete to middle initial — soon after 
you begin a new assignment? 

No need to get paranoid about it, no 
super PR person in the sky is watching 
you, nor has the IRS gone into the list 
business. 

Instead, Media Distribution Ser- 
vices, a New York City firm specializ- 
ing in the printing and dissemination 
of press materials, traces the 
thousands of editorial people chang- 
ing jobs and updates its computerized 
data bank, putting media people in the 
right slot at the right publication. 
MDS is a unit of ALCO, the largest 
U.S. firm devoted exclusively to pro- 
viding printing and mailing services to 
professional communicators. 

MDS has 15 full time researchers 
who maintain ever-current lists of edi- 
tors, columnists, syndicated writers 
and other contributors to the news 
media. Its data bank, called the 
Mediamatic (R) system, contains 
names of 100,000 editors and writers, 
classified by function and speciality, 
on all print and broadcast media. 

Editors in the data bank receive an 
estimated fifteen million press re- 
leases and other materials — 
brochures, booklets, etc. and even, 
on occassion, posters — produced on 
ALCO’s 28 presses which run the 
gamut from letterpresses to high 
speed offset webs. 

MDS researchers use several tech- 
niques to keep the system current so 





that the automotive editor gets the 
press kit ona new car line and the food 
editor gets the boysenberry recipes. 

To maintain its data bank, MDS 
researchers utilize directories such as 
the Editor & Publisher Yearbook and 
those covering other media. They 
check each issue of media trade pub- 
lications, process input from clients, 
monitor and write publications, 
requesting detailed staff listings. 
MDS researchers follow up with 
phone calls, confirming and clarifying 
new listings and changes. 

MDS researchers are also in con- 
tact with newspapers and magazines 
— sending out more than 10,000 ques- 
tionnaires and following up with 
phone calls for the Mediamatic (R) 
Calendar which provides advance 
information on special sections and 
supplements. 

The Mediamatic (R) approach was 
developed some twenty years back by 
Hy Wagner, founder and president of 
MDS, who had been a PR account 
executive and agency principal. 

Wagner, an accountant by training, 
discovered that unselective mailing 
techniques were inefficient, waste- 
ful, and most importantly counter 
productive. Editors, he found, stop 
reading releases from sources which 
consistently send them irrelevant 
materials. 

As developed by Wagner, the MDS 
data base can be accessed for PR 
newspaper mailings in a variety of 
ways. MDS clients indicate which of 
some one hundred and fifty plus dif- 
ferent newspaper editorial special- 


MDS researchers input changes in editorial assignments from a variety of sources into 
the Mediamatic (R) System. 





ties they wish to direct their press re- 
leases. Selections can be made geo- 
graphically and in terms of circula- 
tion. 

Organizations with facilities in 
many locations around the country 
can localize their releases so that edi- 
tors for example, in plant cities, will 
receive the appropriate material. 
MDS has applied the same concept to 
business and professional publica- 
tions, broadcast media and security 
analysts. 

Overall, for all media, the system 
lists some 2,000 plus classfications by 
editorial interest. The Mediamatic (R) 
data bank is computerized and 
accessible electronically via 
teleprocessing to compatibly 
equipped MDS clients. 


N.Y. Times promotes 


national edition 


The New York Times began a pro- 
motional campaign in Cleveland and 
San Francisco offering reduced sub- 
scription rates for its national edition. 

New subscribers can get the nation- 
al edition for 13 weeks at $4.50 per 
week, one dollar less than the the reg- 
ular price. The national edition sells 
on newsstands for 50¢ daily and $2.50 
on Sundays. 

The promotion will consists of 150 
radio spots per week on eight stations 
in each market. Full-page newspaper 
ads will run every Tuesday for six 
weeks in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
San Francisco Chronicle, San Jose 
Mercury, and Contra Costa Times. 

The promotional campaign will also 
involve direct mail and telephone 
solicitation and home delivery 
sampling on weekdays. The news- 
paper will institute a multi-copy sales 
drive to corporate offices. 


Times Mirror 
splits stock 


The Times Mirror company’s 
board of directors approved a 2-for-1 
stock split of the company’s common 
stock and an increase in the quarterly 
dividend. 

The split went into effect on Jan. 9, 
when shareholders of record received 
one additional share for each share 
held. As of the close of business on 
Dec. 9, when the split was approved, 
Times Mirror shares were listed at 
$8012. 

As of Nov. 25, 1983, 34,338,753 
shares of Times Mirror stock were 
outstanding. 

The quarterly dividend will go from 





50¢ per share to 60¢. 
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NFL 


(Continued from page 15) 





make the contest. 

The group included: Si Burick, 
Dayton Daily News; Bob Burns, St. 
Louis Globe Democrat; Dick Connor, 
Rocky Mountain News; Art Daley, 
Green Bay Press Gazette; Dave 
Klein, Newark Star Ledger; Larry 
Felser, Buffalo News; Mel Durslag, 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner. 

Also, Jerry Green, Detroit News; 
Jerry Eisenberg, Newark Star 
Ledger; Augio Lio, Passaic Herald 
News; Will McDonough, Boston 
Globe; Bob Oates Sr., Los Angeles 
Times; Edwin Pope, Miami Herald; 
Cooper Rollow, Chicago Tribune; 
and John Steadman, Baltimore News 
American. 

NFL Commissioner Peter Rozelle 
holds a dinner for the group every five 
years. 

es 


A Super Bow! visitor was talking to 
the wife of a prominent sportswriter 
at Tampa. She wondered why the 
woman had come to the game with her 
husband. ‘‘Oh, the Super Bowl is co- 
ed. The World Series and the NCAA 
playoffs are strictly for the men,’’ she 
explained. 


N.Y. Post Guild unit protests endorsement 


The New York Post unit of the 
Newspaper Guild passed a resolution 
disassociating itself from the national 
leadership’s recent endorsement of 
the Presidential candidacy of Walter 
Mondale. 

The resolution said the unit ‘‘firmly 
believes that union of newspaper 
workers should not engage in any 
activity that could compromise the 
Serene of its members on the 
job.” 

The unit also objected to Guild 
president Charles Perlik’s ‘‘casting all 





of the Guild’s votes in favor of Walter 
Mondale without making any effort to 
poll or consult the union’s members.” 

Perlik only took a mail poll of the 
International Executive Board, the 
unit stated, and it noted that Barbara 
Yuncker, then vice president of the 
New York Guild, opposed the en- 
dorsement. 

The unit said it was ‘‘offended”’ by 
a later statement by Ed Egan, execu- 
tive vice president of the New York 
Guild, ‘‘that Perlik spoke for all of us 
in the endorsement vote.”’ 








Editor fumes 


(Continued from page 16) 





In the column, which largely con- 
cerned the hoopla of the Super Bowl, 
Lamm wrote, ‘‘The Sentinel even 
managed to make itself part of the 
news.” 

Lamm also wrote, ‘‘The photo- 
grapher insists he doesn’t know a 
quarterback from a quarter- 
pounder.”’ 

Times-Union managing editor 
Frederick W. Hartmann said the col- 
umn was ‘‘a tongue-in-cheek piece.”’ 
He added that he thought the Sentinel 
overreacted to the film confiscation. 

‘*I don’t see any great First Amend- 
ment implications,’’ Hartmann said. 


Stock sale ok’d 


Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er’s government refused to block 
Reuters’ plans to offer stock to the 
public. 

Austin Mitchell, a Labor MP, 
sought the debate in Parliament on 
grounds that a public sale of its shares 
would jeopardize the news service’s 
independence. 

Reuters’ board of directors 
authorized a stock offering last 
December. The sale is expected to 
take place this spring. 
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Sale By Tender 


Assets of The Columbian Company Limited, 
Newspaper Division, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


Sealed tenders will be received by the Trustee until Noon on Tuesday, March 6, 1984, 
for the following assets of the above-noted company: 


Parcel 1 Press Room Equipment 


Including M.G.E Graphic Systems Ltd., Model “Urbanite” stacked seven 


unit Web offset press. 
Parcel 2 Mail Room Equipment 


Including Tristar Model TS210 strapping machine. 
Parcel 3 Newspaper Camera Room Equipment 


Parcel 4 Computer Room Equipment 


oer Systems me x Inc. computer system, consisting of: 


System/22, 65K upgra 


ed centra 


| processing units, virtual scrollin 


options, control consoles, 80MB disc drives, video control units, display 


terminals and printers. 


Parcel 5 Newspaper Page Assembly Equipment 
Parcel 6 Newspaper Plate Room Equipment 


Parcel 7 Miscellaneous Equipment 


Parcel 8 Van Isle Trade Press Equipment 


Including one 13 year old Mergenthaler model “Newsmaster” linotype 
ress, 16 page tab, 8 page full with 6 print units and colour deck. Located at 


B65 David Street, Victoria, B.C. 


Tenders must be accompanied by a certified cheque payable to“Peat Marwick 
Limited — In Trust” for 15% of the amount tendered which will be returned if the 
tender is not accepted or which will be forfeited to the a as liquidated 


damages if the tender is accepted and the sale is not complete 


by the Purchaser. 


The terms and conditions which shail govern the sale of the aforementioned assets 
or any part thereof, may be obtained from the undersigned and must form part of 


any tender. 


Preference will be given to any tenders for the purchase of all the above Parcels or 


substantially all the above Parcels. 


Except as otherwise noted above, the highest or any tender shall not necessarily be 
accepted; acceptance of any tender is subject to approval by the Trustee, the 


Inspectors and the Court. 


The assets are located at 329 North Road, Coquitlam, B.C., Canada, and 
565 David Street, Victoria, B.C., Canada. Appointments for inspection may be 
arranged by contacting Ms. I. van Nieuwkerk or Mr. P. van Bodegom at 


(604) 685-8221 or (604) 521-2622. 





PEAT 
MARWICK 


Peat Marwick Limited 


Trustee of The Columbian Company Limited 
2100 — 505 Burrard Street, Vancouver, B.C., Canada V7X 1M1 











Newspapers are good investments 


Five-year study of 22 publicly held newspaper companies shows 
they outrank most other media in income growth, profit margins 


By Andrew Radolf 


Newspapers are one of the strong- 
est performers among com- 
munications industries, and in recent 
years have outranked most other 
media in revenue and operating 
income growth and in maintaining 
profit margins, according to a recent 
study issued by Veronis, Suhler & 
Associates, an investment banking 
firm in New York. 

VS&A’s ‘‘Communications 
Industry Report’’ studied the finan- 
cial performance of 152 com- 
munications companies by 12 
industry segments for the years 1978 
through 1982. 

Its findings for the newspaper 
publishing segment are based on the 
financial performances of newspap- 
ers owned by 22 publicly held com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada. 

Those 22 companies, with 1982 
combined newspaper revenues over 
$7.4 billion and pretax operating 
income over $1.1 billion, ranked as 
the second largest communication 
industry segment, placing behind 
radio and television broadcasting. 

However, in terms compound 
annual growth rates for the 1978 to 
1982 period, newspapers ranked fifth 
in revenue growth at 15%, but third in 
pretax Operating income growth at 
13%. 

In the area of pretax operating 
income, only cable and pay televi- 
sion, with a compound annual growth 
rate of 27%, and business information 
services, with a compound annual 
growth rate of 25%, did better than the 
newspaper companies studied. 

The companies’ 1982 operating 
profit margins of 15% for their news- 





papers placed them fifth among all 
communication industry segments, 
but they placed third in their margin 
index for the five-year study. 

For the period of 1978 to 1982, 
newspaper margins actually declined 
by 10.7%. Business information ser- 
vices, with a 19% increase in pretax 
margins, was the only com- 
munications industry segment to 
show a positive growth rate during 
that five-year period. The second best 
segment performer was consumer 
magazines with an 8.5% decline in 





Although newspapers 
“don't have much upside 
potential” in Suhler’s view, 
he characterized them as 
“well managed, stable 
businesses.” 





margins for the period. 

Broadcasting from 1978 to 1982 saw 
its margins decline by 20%, while 
cable and pay television’s margins 
decreased in the same period by over 
50%, the report found. 

However, in a span of years which 
saw an economic recession, rises in 
newsprint and postal costs and union 
pressures, newspapers ‘“‘have done 
surprisingly well,’’ believes John 
Suhler, president of VS&A. “‘It’s 
only in the last 18 months that some of 
those pressures have been relieved.” 

Suhler, who before forming VS&A 
with John J. Veronis was president of 
CBS Publications and a key figure in 
the acquistion of Family Weekly, said 
a major conclusion to be drawn from 
his firm’s report is that publishers 





should be thinking in terms of 
expanding within the newspaper busi- 
ness rather than ‘‘holding their 
positions.” 

Newspapers should also be doing 
‘*more good things that add to your 
portfolio mix,’’ Suhler said, and he 
sees cable, with its relatively high 
margins despite the 50% decline, as a 
business with considerable ‘‘upside 
potential.” 

Although newspapers ‘‘don’t have 
much upside potential’? in Suhler’s 
view, he characterized them as ‘‘well 
managed, stable businesses.” 

Since the financing of acquisitions 
is one of VS&A’s specialties, Suhler 
noted that newspapers ‘‘high and pre- 
dictable cash flow characteristics”’ 
make them ‘‘attractive leveraged 
buyout targets.” 

Management or employee buyouts, 
he said, ‘“‘represent a category of 
buyer that expands the possiblities. It 
makes sellers less dependent on 
groups.” 

He added that banks and other 
lending institutions were quite willing 
to finance leveraged buyouts of news- 
paper properties, provided that the 
selling price was considered ‘‘reason- 
able.” 

‘*A leveraged buyout is basically a 
purchase financed with a lot of debt,”’ 
Suhler explained. ‘‘The buyers use 
earnings, cash flow and depreciation 
to finance the company.” 

He noted that some large news- 
paper companies, like Gannett, some- 
times use financial strategies which 
are similar in concept to leveraged 
buyouts when they issue commercial 
paper to help meet the costs of ac- 
quisitions. 

The fastest growing companies 
from 1978 to 1982 in newspaper rev- 





1982 


1982 
Operating 1982 


1978-1982 
Revenues 


1978-1982 
Operating 


Company Revenues* Rank Company Income* Rank Company Margins Rank Company CAGRt Rank Company Income CAGRT 





Gannett 
Thomson $190.9 
Times Mirror $149.7 
Tribune Company $68.7 
N.Y. Times $64.0 
Harte Hanks $62.8 
Washington Post $56.7 
Southam $51.7 
Affiliated $37.5 
Lee Enterprises $28.6 


Gannett 

Times Mirror 
Tribune Company 
N.Y. Times 
Thomson 
Southam 
Washington Post 
Harte Hanks 
Affiliated 

Torstar 


$1183.0 
$1140.0 
$1041.4 
$674.2 
$666.0 
$507.4 
$413.9 
$319.9 
$244.2 
$210.6 


$300.4 Park Communications 27% 
Gannett 25% 
Lee Enterprises 25% 
Multimedia 21% 
Harte Hanks 20% 
Dow Jones 17% 
Affiliated 15% 
Media General 14% 
Washington Post 14% 
Times Mirror 13% 


Park Communications 32% 
N.Y. Times 22% 
Southam 21% 
Thomson 21% 
Harte Hanks 20% 
AH. Belo 16% 
Times Mirror 16% 
Torstar 15% 
Washington Post 14% 
Dow Jones 13% 


Park Communications 29% 
Affiliated 20% 
Harte Hanks 17% 
Torstar 15% 
Thomson 13% 
Tribune Company 13% 
Washington Post 11% 
AH. Belo 11% 
Gannett 10% 
Lee Enterprises 10% 
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Segment Total 
Industry Total 


$74148 
$44607.3 Segment Total $1136.8 


Industry Total $6404.6 


t+ Compound Annual Growth Rate 
* Figures in millions 


Segment Average 15% 


Segment Average 15% 
Industry Average 14% 


Segment Average 13% 
industry Average 15% 


Industry Average 9% 








Source: Veronis, Suhler & Associates, Inc. 
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enues were Park Communications at 
32%; New York Times Co., 22%; 
Southam and Thomson, 21% each; 
and Harte-Hanks Communications, 
20%. 

Other companies in the top 10 for 
five-year newspaper revenues growth 
were A.H. Belo and Times Mirror, 
each 16%; Torstar, 15%; Washington 
Post, 14%; and Dow Jones, 13%. 

VS&A’s newspaper data did not 
include the Wall Street Journal 
because, the company said, Dow 
Jones & Co., the Journal’s publisher, 
‘“*segments it under business 
information service.’’ The report said 
Dow Jones’ ‘‘participation’’ in the 
newspaper segment was through its 
Ottaway Newspapers division. 

Park Communications was also the 
fastest growing company for the five 
years in newspaper operating income, 
with a 29% growth rate. Next came 
Affiliated Publications, 20%; Harte- 
Hanks, 17%; Torstar, 15%; and 
Thomson and Tribune Co., 13% each. 

Rounding out the top 10 in news- 
paper operating income growth were 
Washington Post and A.H. Belo, each 
11%; and Gannett and Lee Enter- 
prises, each at 10%. 

For 1982 alone, Park came in with 
the highest newspaper pretax margins 
at 27%, followed by Gannett and Lee 
Enterprises at 25%, Multimedia at 
21% and Harte-Hanks at 20%. 

Next, in 1982 pretax newspaper 
margins, came Dow Jones, 17%; 
Affiliated, 15%; Media General and 
Washington Post, 14% each; and 
Times Mirror, 13%. 


Gannett was the 1982 leader in total 
newspaper revenues with $1.18 bil- 
lion. Next came Times Mirror Co. 
with $1.14 billion in newspaper rev- 
enues, followed by New York Times 
Co., $674.2 million; and Thomson, 
$666 million. 


Completing the list for the top 10 in 
revenues were Southam, $507.4 mil- 
lion; Washington Post, $413.9 mil- 
lion; Harte-Hanks, $319.9 million; 
Affiliated, $244.2 million; and Tor- 
star, $210.6 million. 


In 1982 newspaper operating 
income, Gannett led with $300.4 mil- 
lion, followed by Thomson at $190.9 
million, Times Mirror at $149.9 mil- 
lion, Tribune Co. at $68.7 million and 
New York Times Co. at $64 million. 

The rest of the 10 leaders included 
Harte-Hanks, $62.8 million; Wash- 
ington Post, $56.7 million; Southam, 
$51.7 million; Affiliated, $37.5 mil- 
lion; and Lee Enterprise, $28.6 mil- 
lion. 

VS&A publishes its Com- 
munications Industry Report twice 
yearly with an annual charge of $500 
to subscribers. 





Island newspaper hit with import duty 


The Cayman Islands’ government, 
responding to complaints from a 
locally produced newspaper, recently 
slapped a 20% import duty on news- 
papers printed overseas ‘‘for local 
consumption.”’ 

The move affects one publication, 
The Cayman Pilot, which is sent 
‘camera ready’’ to Miami where it is 
printed and returned within 24 hours, 
but has no bearing on foreign news- 
papers sold her on Cayman Islands 
like the Jamaica Gleaner, and the 
Miami Herald. 

Publisher and editor-in-chief of the 
Cayman Pilot, Desmond Seales re- 
sponded to the new tax by calling it an 
attempt to muzzie the press. 

He linked the move to the role play- 
ed by his newspaper in opposing a bill, 
since scrapped, that the government 
was planning to introduce to the 
legislature that would have removed 
‘“‘qualified privilege’’ in reporting 
public meetings. 

Qualified privilege gives publica- 
tions statutory defenses in opposing 
any action for defamation that may 
arise from published reports. 

On the new tax bill, passed in 
December, Seales said, ‘‘I think it is a 
rifle shot aimed at a publication that 
dared to take an independent stand on 
issues, particularly legislation that the 
people of the island have complained 
to us that they cannot live with.”’ 

In introducing the bill in the Leg- 
islative Assembly, Financial Secre- 
tary Thomas Jefferson said its aim 
was ‘‘merely to establish more of an 
equitable system of competition” 
among newspapers on the island. 

He said that it had come about as a 





result of a complaint from another 
newspaper of ‘‘unfair competition.” 


The other newspapers, he added, 
‘‘were under constant bother’’ in 
maintaining equipment and training 
staff to man the equipment, while the 
Cayman Pilot printed in Miami has its 
printing matters ‘‘simplified.” 

Under the present law, the Cus- 
toms Law (revised), 1971, newsprint 
is exempt from duty, although various 
other materials used in the printing 
process are taxed. 

The proposed amendment to the 
Defamation Act was withdrawn from 
the agenda of the Legislative Assem- 
bly half an hour before the start of a 
press freedom public meeting 
initiated by the Cayman Pilot, and two 
days before the resumption of the leg- 
islative assembly's final session for 
1983 on November 18. 

A government release stated that 
the defamation bill had been removed 
from the agenda pending ‘‘further 
consultation’ with the government of 
the United Kingdom which rules the 
colony. 

Seales said it was not feasible to 
have his newspaper printed on the 
island. 

‘*With our quality control, from the 
actual physical printings it may be’”’ 
he said, adding ‘‘we take a different 
editorial line, particularly in reporting 
local news, and under Cayman’s 
printing law, which makes the print- 
ers equally liable for the newspaper’s 
content, competing publishing houses 
would have to ensure that their legal 
position was protected — which cre- 
ates obvious problems.”’ 








Friedheim 
(Continued from page 11) 





straw-man arguments that slipped 
into the literature in the heat of the 
recent unpleasantness. Such straw 
men inhibit calm exchange and com- 
munication and comity and coopera- 
tion. 

For instance, journalists have not 
asked to be told in advance about a 
surprise operation or to be a part of 
the planning of it. Nor have any elec- 
tronic-media journalists we know of 
threatened to broadcast live from 
behind our lines information that 
would aid the enemy. Nor is it proper 
or helpful to adopt the Soviet line and 
fuss about ‘‘safety of journalists.” 
Nor is the formation of pools some- 
thing insurmountable or unattainable. 
Nor can the government elude its 
responsibility by claiming ‘‘it’s all up 





to the press to tell us what it will 
accept.” 

To all these things and others we 
have responded in written answers to 
you and can respond further in oral 
questions during these discussions. 

We are most appreciative of the ini- 
tiative of General Vessey in inviting 
us to participate with you. We know 
you understand that it is not appropri- 
ate for us to be official ‘‘members”’ of 
a Panel which is a part of the gov- 
ernment’s decision-making process; 
we hope you know also that we are 
very serious about working with you 
under these special arrangements so 
wisely worked out by General Sidle. 

In a way you have a tough task 
before you. Yet I think it really can be 
an easy one. I’m sure everyone 
involved wants to get on with what's 
right for America. It remains only for 
this Panel to construct the format wit- 
hin which agreement can occur. 
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Ownership Changes 








Edward R. Padilla, former vice 
president of the Newspaper Division 
of the Washington Post Co., has 
announced the purchase of the Fol- 
som Telegraph and the Orangevale 
News. The two northern California 
weeklies were purchased from Foot- 
hill Communications Corporation. 

Padilla said Jack Kohn, present 
publisher and editor of both papers 
would have an equity interest in the 
venture and remain as publisher and 
editor of both papers. 

In August, Padilla and other 
investors purchased the Elizabethtown 
Chronicle, a weekly newspaper serv- 
ing Northwestern Lancaster County 
in Pennsylvania. 


* * 


A group of local California business 
people have purchased the Reedley 
Exponent and the Sanger Herald.. 

New owners are Rosemary Kallio, 
who has been publisher of the 
Exponent and business manager of 
the Sanger Herald; Kenneth J. Lust, 
certified public accountant, rancher 
and businessman; Pete J. Penner, ran- 
cher and fruit packer; James K. Ito; 
Dick Otani, exporter-importer and 
store owner; retired produce broker 
and rancher, Fioyd M. Barsoom; Mel 
Salwasser, packaging equipment 
manufacturer and rancher, and Glenn 
and Norma Hage, former Exponent 
and Herald publishers now residing in 
Sun City, Ariz. 

Mrs. Kallio has been with the 
Exponent for 16 years and she will 
continue to manage the two newspap- 
ers. The staffs will be unchanged. 


* * * 


Martinsborough Publishers, Inc. 
has purchased the weekly Windsor 
(N.C.) Ledger-Advance from Parker 
Brothers, Inc., a printing and publish- 
ing firm in Ahoskie, N.C. 

The principal stockholders of Mar- 
tinsborough Publishers, Inc., are 
John S. Whichard and David J. 
Whichard, II, publishers of the 
Greenville (N.C.) Reflector. The Led- 
ger-Advance has a circulation of 
4,300. 

ea, es 

Roy C. Thomas, d/b/a/ Thomas 
Publishing Company, has purchased 
the Green County Democrat in 
Eutaw, Alabama, from Mr. and Mrs. 
Jaes W. Hall, Jr. 

The sale was effective Jan. 3. 

Thomas Publishing Company also 
owns and publishes the Fayette 
(Miss.) Chronicle, a 118-year-old 
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newspaper serving Jefferson County. 

At the time of the purchase, Mrs. 
Thomas was life style editor of the 
Natchez (Miss.) Democrat. She and 
her husband will move to Alabama to 
edit and publish the Democrat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hall will continue to 
live in Troy, Alabama, where he has 
an office as a newspaper broker and 
consultant and where she is currently 
completing a novel about academic 
life at a small university in Alabama. 


* * * 


The Marylander and Herald, a 157- 
year-old Somerset County seat week- 
ly newspaper of Princess Anne, 
Maryland, has been sold to Atlantic 
Publication, Inc. of Accomac, Va., by 
J Bryan Byrd whose family has pub- 
lished the paper for more than three 
generations. 

George N McMath, president of 
Atlantic Publications Inc. has named 
Stewart Dobson, managing editor; 
Buddy Davenport, advertising man- 
ager; and Elizabeth Bolden, classified 
advertising manager. Byrd will retain 
the commercial printing and station- 
ery-office supply business, operating 
as Bay County Printing. 

Edwin O Meyer, media broker of 
Richmond, Virginia handled the sale. 


* * * 


Bullitt Publishing Company, which 
publishes two weekly newspapers in 
Bullitt County, Kentucky, has been 
purchased by Standard Publishing 
Co., a Scripps-Howard company. 

The weeklies published by Bullitt 
are the Pioneer News, Shepherds- 
ville, Ky., with a circulation of 6,000, 
and the Mt. Washington Star, which 
serves the Mt. Washington, Ky., 
community with a circulation of 
2,000. The Pioneer News has been 
published in Bullitt County since 
1882. 

The purchase of Bullitt and its 
assets, was. concluded with Carroll 
Knicely, editor and publisher of both 
papers. Knicely was recently named 
Secretary of Commerce for the State 
of Kentucky, by the state’s new gov- 
ernor, Martha Layne Collins. 

Gerald Lush, general manager of 
Standard Publishing, will also 
become editor and general manager of 
the Bullitt operation. In addition to 
the two weeklies, Bullitt also pub- 
lishes shopping guides, and is 
involved in commercial printing 
operations in Bullitt County. 


Assets of the Medina Daily Jour- 
nal-Register, Inc. and its subsidiary, 
the Albion Advertiser, Inc. have been 
purchased by the Roy H. Park News- 
paper Group with headquarters in 
Ithaca, New York. 

Included in the sale, also. were the 
assets of Medina Penny Saver, Inc., 
operated as a separate corporation, 
and the TV Signals Magazine. 

The purchase of the Journal- 
Register marks the second acquisition 
by Park Communications, Inc. since 
it became a public company in Octo- 
ber 1983, with the stock traded on the 
NASDAQ over-the-counter market. 

The Journal-Register is a five-day 
afternoon newspaper with a circula- 
tion of over 5,000 and has been con- 
tinually published in Medina as a daily 
newspaper since 1903. The Albion 
Advertiser with a paid circulation of 
3200 was established in 1929 while the 
Medina Penny Saver was introduced 
over 40 years ago, as a free distribu- 
tion weekly shopping guide for the 
area. 

This purchase brings to 25 the num- 
ber of daily newspapers in the Park 
Group, four of which are located in 
New York State. 


i a 


Frank Blewitt, publisher of The 
Daily Review in Towanda, Pa., re- 
cently announced the purchase of The 
Pocono Shopper in Stroudsburg, Pa. 

The Shopper, a free distribution 
publication is distributed by mail to 
over 40,000 homes in the Pocono 
Mountain area each Wednesday. 

Other publications owned by The 
Daily Review include The Farmer’s 
Friend also in Towanda, the Penny- 
saver Press in Oswego, N.Y. and the 
Troy Pennysaver in Troy, Pa. 

Steve Huhta, general manager of 
the Oswego and Troy Pennysavers 
also will serve in the same capacity at 
the Pocono Shopper. 

The Daily Review family of pub- 
lications belongs to the Scranton 
Times group, owned by the Lynett 
family of Scranton. 

Other print and broadcast proper- 
ties in the group include the Tunkhan- 
nock New Age Examiner; radio sta- 
tions WEJL & WEZK in Scranton, 
Pa., WQFM in Milwaukee, Wisc., 
WDIZ in Oriando, Fla. and WTTR- 
am and fm in Westminister, Mary- 
land, 

The Pocono Shopper name will be 
continued and all current staff will re- 
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Mac McGalliard 


Mac McGalliard, now 71, started with The 
Daily Ardmoreite in 1951 and wrote about 
3,000 “Reporter’s Notebook” columns before 
his retirement on Nov. 20, 1983. He worked 
with pioneer editor and publisher John F. 
Easley, with brothers Albert and Ernst 
Riesen, and with Albert “Bud” Riesen, Jr., 
before the newspaper was acquired by 
Stauffer Communications, Inc., on Feb. 1, 
1983. 


“ive never been 

treated better in 

my life. I(s a good 
outfit.” 


As word of my retirement, which becomes final on Nov. 
25, began to spread the past few days, a reader asked, 
“What is the new owner of The Ardmoreiie trying to do, 
get rid of all the oldtimers?” I set him straight with, “No 
sir. No way! I was never treated better in my life. It is a 
good outfit.” 

In fact, I heard Lee Porter, our new editor and publisher 
who took over last February, complain about losing so 
many of us “old timers.” He just came at a time when the 
days were growing short for some of us. And I know that he 
has leaned over backward to treat all of us right. 

The Ardmoreite has a long tradition of community and 
area service, and that tradition is being carried on and 
even strengthened under Mr. Porter and the new owner, 
Stauffer Communications, Inc. I am proud of that. 

Excerpted from Mac McGailiard’s 
final “Reporter's Notebook” column 


in The Daily Ardmoreite, Nov. 20, 
1983. 
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SYNDICATES 





By Rick Friedman 


“This is one column that ‘feels’ 
right,’’ said Ellen Goodman of the 
Boston Globe and Washington Post 
Writers Group (WPWG). 

Goodman is one of several writers 
appearing in Syndicated Columnists 
Weekly (SCW), a new publication of 
the Boston-based National Braille 
Press (NBP). 

Others include Jack Anderson of 
United Feature Syndicate, David 
Broder of WPWG, Art Buchwald of 
the Los Angeles Times Syndicate, 
Mary McGrory of Universal Press 
Syndicate, and Ann Landers and 
Erma Bombeck of Field Newspaper 
Syndicate. 

Also appearing are Boston Globe tv 
columnist Jack Craig and sports col- 
umnist Leigh Montville (who is with 
The Sporting News, too). And there 
are features such as the Wall Street 
Journal’s ‘‘Review and Outlook.”’ 

The idea of developing SCW for the 
visually-impaired came to NBP from 
a Braille reader who expressed the 
need for more editorial comment in 
publications produced by the nonpro- 
fit organization. 

‘*A publication of this kind is long 
overdue,”’ one reader said to NBP. 
‘Unfortunately, people like myself 





are sometimes deprived of the 
breadth of opinion which the sighted 
take for granted.”’ 

SCW premiered with an August 
1983 issue of 24 pages. The publica- 
tion is small in size, enabling a visual- 
ly-impaired reader to carry it as a 
newspaper. In its December Lumin- 
ary newsletter, NBP ran a picture of 
Boston commuter Joe Weisse sitting 
on the subway reading syndicated 
columns with his fingers while a 
woman next to him perused the 
Globe. : 

Another subscriber stated: ‘‘This 
magazine is great for Braille readers 
who wish to keep up with today’s 
thinking about our society. My dream 
of reading the well-known columnists 
has become reality.” 

Weisse, public information officer 
for the Massachusetts Commission 
for the Blind, summed up SCW as 
‘‘always current, informative, serious 
and humorous, thoughtful and per- 
sonal.”’ 

And Art Buchwald said, ‘‘] am 
delighted to be in Braille and hope the 
column is enjoyed by all who read it.”’ 

NBP information manager Diane 
Croft told E&P, *‘News is covered on 
radio and television. But a perspec- 
tive on the news is more elusive. 
Which is why the service has caught 


Braille weekly introduced 


Boston-based publication features the writings of syndicated 
columnists such as Jack Anderson, Erma Bombeck, David 
Broder, Art Buchwald, Ellen Goodman and Ann Landers 


on so quickly with our subscribers.”’ 

SCW, which costs $13 per year, 
already has over 300 subscribers. It is 
transcribed in Jiffy-Braille, a process 
that bypasses the proofreading 
department so SCW can be fast (the 
publication is distributed two days 
after some columns appear in print) 
and relatively inexpensive. All Braille 
is done by computerized printing 
methods at NBP. 

The $13 subscription fee covers 
only basic costs. NBP, founded in 
1927, relies on tax-deductible dona- 
tions to subsidize the remaining SCW 
expenses. It is seeking sponsors for 
SCW subscriptions to Braille readers 
so it can continue and increase the 
publication’s circulation. 

NBP is also looking for syndicated 
humor and editorial cartoonists who 
would like to be part of SCW in an 
unusual way. ‘‘We can’t put the car- 
toon in Braille,’’ explained Croft. 
‘*We would have to describe the car- 
toon in words.”’ 

Any cartoonist interested in donat- 
ing cartoons in this mannercan contact 
Croft at National Braille Press, 88 St. 
Stephen St., Boston, Mass. 02115. 








Rick Friedman is a Woburn, Mass., 
resident who wrote this story on a free- 
lance basis. 





A humor strip revolving around 
eight characters on various rungs of 
the corporate ladder at Stockworth, 
Ltd., is being offered by the New 
York Times Syndication Sales Corp. 

**Stockworth’”’ has been a regular 
feature on the stock tables page of the 
Boston Globe and on the comics 
pages of Massachusetts’ Essex Coun- 
ty newspapers. The comic runs seven 
days a week in four black-and-white 

(Continued on page 41) 








Climbing the corporate ladder in ‘Stockworth’ comic 





UPTON’S ONLY A “| 
SHIPPING FOREMAN. 
HE’LL NEVER BE IN 
& POSITION TO HELP 
YOU. WHY DID YOU 


YOU AND I ARE PART 
OF MANAGEMENT, 
LIBBY. WE’RE. FUTURE 
LEADERS OF THIS 
COMPANY. 
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panels. 


One ‘‘Stockworth’’ episode shows 
a bespectacled character saying to 
another man, “‘I asked our key people 
how they’d feel about being taken 
over by another company. Our sales- 
men don’t think they’ll be able to sell 
new products. Our managers are 
afraid their jobs will be phased out. 





Our bankers are worried about their 
loans and our stockholders think it’s 
too risky. Other than that, I’d say 
everyone’s pretty enthusiastic.” 


Hinda Sterling, the artist, and her 
husband Herb Selesnick, the writer, 
combine more than two decades 
experience as management consul- 
tants and educators. 





Selesnick and Sterling 





Humorist Stan Freberg is reported- 
ly close to finishing two television and 
three radio commercials designed to 
get more people interested in reading 
Sunday comics sections. 


The broadcast spots—primarily 
aimed at kids—will be available to 
interested newspapers beginning late 
this winter or in early spring. Papers 
can then place their own names at the 
end of the commercials when they are 
run on local stations. 


Freberg is no stranger to broadcast- 
ing. He has done tv commercials for 
Contadina tomato paste, Sunsweet 
prunes, and Heinz soups, among oth- 
ers, and he once starred in his own 





network radio show. Freberg is per- 
haps best known for his records sat- 
irizing tv, radio, and pop music per- 
sonalities. 


The exact content of Freberg’s 
commercials—which may be 
accompanied by tie-in print ads—has 
not been revealed yet. 

Newspapers will be offered the 
Freberg spots at about the same time 
they receive packets from the 2\st 
Century Comics project on how to 
improve their comics sections. These 
packets wiil contain prototypes 
incorporating four or five examples of 
how to redesign a comics section front 
page as well as recommendations for 





Tv and radio commercials touting comics coming 


inside pages. Metro Comics comics 
sales director Tom Craddock said 
there will also be written guidelines 
for editors, syndicate executives and 
possibly cartoonists on how to pro- 
duce ‘‘a more viable comics section.”’ 

The 21st Century Comics group 
(see E&P, May 7, October 8, January 
21) has raised about $250,000 for its 
work, said Craddock, and still needs 
more contributions. 

Craddock added that Metro Com- 
ics the past several weeks has been 
trying to attract comics section 
advertisers with a short film featuring 
comedian Jonathan Winters in 
numerous roles. 

—David Astor 





The 96.5% of American teenagers 
who read newspapers peruse the 
comics more than any other section, 
according to figures recently pub- 
lished in USA Today. 

Using Teen-Age Research 
Unlimited as its source, the Gannett 
daily reported that 53.9% of female 
teens read the comics, 31% the 
entertainment, 22.3% the news, and 
15.6% the sports section. 

As for males, 54.2% read the com- 
ics, 53.4% the sports, 24.1% the 
entertainment, and 21.8% the news 
section. 

King Features Syndicate comics 
editor Bill Yates said this survey is 
another of many that show how 
important comics are to newspapers. 
He said many ‘‘smart’’ editors realize 
this, but that numerous others do not. 

‘*Some of them consider comics a 
bother and expense they wish they 
didn’t have,’’ declared Yates. ‘‘In re- 
cent years, the size of strips has been 
cut down until they are difficult to 


Hits 10-million mark 


““LISTS!”’ from Sports Features 
Syndicate (see E&P, June 18) has top- 
ped the 10-million mark in daily 
circulation in less than a year. Client 
newspapers for the daily sports trivia 
feature include the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Boston Globe and Detroit 
Free Press. 














read unless you have good eyesight or 
strong glasses. Also, the number of 
comics in many newspapers is far 
from adequate for the importance of 
that section to the readership.”’ 

Yet many editors, said Yates, still 
hold to the policy that a comic has to 
be dropped if one is added. 





Survey shows high teenage strip and panel readership 


Yates cited the case of two British 
papers that significantly increased 
their circulations with the help of 
comics wraparounds (see E&P, Jan- 
uary 14), and asked, *‘Do foreigners 
know how to use one of our few 
authentic American art forms to 
greater advantage than we?”’ 


COO WING INES celeis: 

MAIL THIS WEEK FROM 
THE TRIBUNE COMPANY 
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SYNDICATES 





‘“‘The syndicate business can be a 
real pressure cooker, and after a long 
:day I find that a demanding workout is 
infinitely more satisfying — and 
healthy — than a visit to the local pub. 
I’ve become far more productive at 
work since getting into shape.”’ 

These are the words of Los Angeles 
Times Syndicate vice president and 
general manager Richard S. New- 
combe, whose successful effort to 
turn his flabby physique into a muscu- 
lar one is chronicled in a new 187-page 
book by world-famous bodybuilder 
Dr. Franco Columbu (with Lydia Fra- 
gomeni). 

The Businessman’s Minutes-a-Day 
Guide to Shaping Up—published by 
the Chicago-based Contemporary 
Books—features Newcombe on the 
rear jacket, in chapter one, and as a 
model doing exercises in the back of 
the book. 


‘“‘My decision to see Franco fol- 
lowed the same logic as studying with 





Syndicate exec betas in new ‘Shaping Up’ book 


Syndicate executive Richard S. Newcombe in 1979 and 1982. 


the best piano teacher if I wanted to 
play the piano well,’’ stated New- 
combe, who began conducting a 


‘*Motivational Fitness’’ class January 
25 for interested Los Angeles Times 
employees. 





Pulitzer Prize-winning columnist 
Mike Royko, who moved to the Chi- 
cago Tribune after Rupert Murdoch’s 
recent purchase of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, has signed with the Tribune 
Company Syndicate. 

TCS executive vice president/ 
editor Don Michel told E&P that 
Royko’s columns will be distributed 
beginning March 5. No other details 
were immediately available. 

Royko’s columns were previously 
distribyted by Field Enterprises’ 
Indeper,lent Press Service, which was 
bought by Murdoch as part of the Sun- 
Times deal. 





Mike Royko signs with Tribune Company Syndicate 


Mike Royko being filmed for a Chicago Tribune tv spot. 





Doug Bandow, editor of the liberta- 
rian political magazine Jnquiry in 
Washington, D.C., has joined Copley 
News Service as a twice-a-week col- 
umnist. 

‘‘Il’m trying to transcend the usual 
conservative/liberal lines with my 
column,’’ said Bandow, who served 
as a special assistant to the President 
in the White House after working on 
Ronald Reagan’s campaign. ‘‘I mix 
opposition to foreign military entang- 
lements with support of a smaller gov- 








ernment role here at home.”’ 

In one of his ‘‘Capital Eye’’ col- 
umns, Bandow argued for doing away 
with conscription, writing that 
Reagan’s decision to endorse draft 
registration ‘‘reignited 
intergenerational conflict while add- 
ing virtually nothing to our national 
defense.’’ In another column, Ban- 
dow criticized the jailing of parents 
who sent their children to an 
uncertified Christian school in 
Nebraska. He stated, ‘‘Nebraska is 





Libertarian magazine editor joins Copley News Service 


interested not in the welfare of the 
children, but in its control over their 
futures .. . . The deleterious effect of 
state control of education is evident 
across the nation.... In fact, the 
real purpose of this government 
monopoly is to mold the young social- 
ly and politically, not to educate 
them.”’ 


Bandow holds an undergraduate 
degree in economics and a JD from 
the Stanford School of Law. 
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About 60 colleges, high schools and 
junior high schools have agreed in the 
past five months to produce a musical 
comedy based on Tom K. Ryan’s 
‘*Tumbleweeds’’ comic. 

““(It) has already been the biggest 
hit in the history of our company,”’ 
said Steven Fendrich, an assistant 
editor at the Denver-based Pioneer 
Drama Service, which features the 
Tumbleweeds musical comedy on the 
cover of its 1984 catalog of play offer- 
ings. 

Approximately 100 student and 
community acting company pro- 
ductions are projected by the end of 
1984, which would make Tumb- 
leweeds twice as successful as Pion- 
eer’s top play of 1983, according to 


Many schools staging ‘Tumbleweeds’ productions 


OH, STOP MOANING, 
HORSE: YOU ASKE7 


FOR IT! Ges) 
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Tom K. Ryan’s ‘Tumbleweeds.’ 


Field Newspaper Syndicate vice presi- 
dent, editorial development Lew Lit- 
tle. 

The book, music and lyrics for the 
musical comedy are by Tim Kelly, 


Arne Christiansen and Ole Kittleson. 
Like the strip, the play takes an 
irreverent look at the Old West; one 
song is entitled, ‘“You Plug "em, We 
Plant ’em.”’ 


Field, which distributes Ryan’s 19- 
year-old comic to over 500 newspap- 
ers, is helping high schools publicize 
the play. If a school is near a paper 
running ‘“Tumbleweeds,”’ it receives 
a package containing a t-shirt, in- 
paper promotion, the name and 
address of the paper, and a suggested 
letter to the paper’s editor. The high 
school personalizes the package and 
then sends it to the paper near the time 
of the students’ Tumbleweeds pro- 
duction. 





March ‘Flashbeagle’ 


Charles Schulz’s ‘‘Peanuts’’ gang 
has forsaken soft-shoe shuffles and 
Fred Astaire routines in their new 
CBS prime-time tv special scheduled 
for broadcast next month, reported 
Scripps-Howard News. 

And ten songs from Flashbeagle— 
the 25th half-hour special based on the 
United Feature Syndicate property— 
are featured on an album of the same 
name. 

In a related development, Le Wil- 
liams has been named associate pro- 
ducer at United Media Productions. 
He will work closely with CBS on the 
third special based on Jim Davis’ 
‘*Garfield’’ and on the tv network’s 
development of Saturday morning 
shows based on Peter Guren’s ‘‘Ask 
Shagg’’ (United) and Roger Har- 
greaves and Paul Sellers’ ‘‘Mr. Men & 
Little Miss’’ (Newspaper Enterprise 
Association). 

Williams has handled client rela- 
tions, the coordination of 
international sales, and the com- 
pany’s participation in the 1983 Ma- 
cy’s Thanksgiving Day Parade since 
coming to United over two years ago. 


Science of the stars 


Do many newspapers emphasize 
astrology columns at the expense of 





space/astronomy columns that dis- 
cuss the real science of the stars? 
Dr. Eugene F. Mallove believes so, 
but his ‘‘Starbound”’ column is build- 
ing slowly nonetheless. The weekly 
illustrated feature — written for the 
layperson reader — discusses such 
topics as the latest developments in 
space exploration, astronomical phe- 
nomena, the search for 
extraterrestrial life, fundamental 
space science, and science fiction. 
The columnist is a contract systems 
engineer with CompData, Needham, 
Mass., and founder and president of 
Astronomy New England—a com- 
pany which develops and markets 
astronomy-related products such as a 
computer-aided telescope for use in 
discovering extragalactic super- 
novae. He holds a Sc.D. degree in 
environmental health science from 
Harvard University, and S.M. and 
S.B. degrees in aeronautical/ 
astronautical engineering from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 


By. 
Dr. Mallove is based at 215 High- 
land St., Holliston, Mass. 01746. 


Dr. Blaker on cruise 


Newspaper Enterprise Association 
advice columnist Dr. Karen Blaker 
was one of several health pro- 
fessionals selected by Cunard Line to 








RALPH'S UNCLE IS PROBABLY 
RICH, NIPPER. 




















Owning newspapers in Morrie Turner's ‘Wee Pals.’ 





participate in an around-the-world 
*‘health theme’’ cruise last month. 

On the trip—which was also a hon- 
eymoon—Dr. Blaker conducted lec- 
tures, seminars and her radio call-in 
program. 


Cable for cartoonist 


‘*McGonigle of the Chronicle’”’ car- 
toonist Jeff Danziger appeared Jan- 
uary 20 on C-Span, the cable 
industry’s cooperative network for 
public and congressional affairs from 
Washington, D.C. 

Danziger’s politically-oriented 
comic about a newspaper staff has 
been reprinted in such publications as 
U.S. News & World Report and in 
The White House News Summary. 
Started last August, ‘‘McGonigie”’ is 
distributed to nearly 100 papers by the 
Field Newspaper Syndicate. 


Britt named by AMP 


Gary Britt has joined Andrews, 
McMeel & Parker—the book publish- 
ing and merchandising arm of Univer- 
sal Press Syndicate—as designer/ 
writer. 

Britt was formerly head of Gary 
Britt Design/Illustration, which he 
formed in 1978. Before that, he work- 
ed for Hallmark Cards as a design 
manager in the creative division. 


More Muppets items 


Several licensed Muppets pro- 
ducts—including number two and 
coloring pencils—will be introduced 
February 17, 18 and 19 at the Back to 
School Show in the New York Col- 
iseum. The Muppets star in a comic 
strip distributed by King Features 
Syndicate. 
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Sidle commission 
(Continued from page !0) 





“If you give me ground rules, I’d 
have to accept them,” said Siegen- 
thaler. ‘‘But my duty as a journalist 
may force me to break them, and 
you'll punish me for that.” 

The panel was often looking for 
assurances from the press representa- 
tives in attendance, on maintaining 
military security, that they were 
unable to give. 

A frequent question was: What 
would a news organization do if, while 
an embargo was in place, it received 
information about the military 
operation from an independent, non- 
military source? 

The press generally agreed that the 
question was too hypothetical for a 
simple, yes or no answer. Most 
agreed that alot would depend on the 
nature of the independent 
information, as well as their competi- 
tive situation. 


‘No bodies’ photos 


The panel also seemed to be more 
concerned about photographs and 
video images which might violate 
security, than it was about print. Most 
of its questions about censorship had 
to do with pictures. 





Several reporters covering the 
meeting said the military was going 
back to its ‘tno bodies’’ approach to 
photos. ‘‘All they want are pictures of 
medics vaccinating children against 
herpes,”’ said one journalist. 

His point was underscored when 
the military members of the panel, 
particularly Capt. Brent Baker, USN, 
kept complaining about a photograph 
in Time magazine of a dead helicopter 
pilot lying on a beach in Grenada. 

Baker also contended that broad- 
casting’s ability to transmit live froma 
battlefield required the presence at 
the scene of a military censor who 
would alert the reporter to.any 
imminent security lapses. He pointed 
out that Edward R. Murrow had such 
a censor ‘‘at his elbow’ during his 
broadcasts from London. 

However, the broadcasting 
executives speaking at the hearing 
contended that current technology 
made live battlefield broadcasts 
unlikely, especially in pool reporting 
situations. They said broadcast 
members of reporting pools would be 
equipped with lightweight video rec- 
ording gear. 

Another concern was terrorism and 
urban guerilla warfare. 

It was noted that in situations like 
Central America and Beirut, report- 
ers talk both to ‘‘friendly’’ and 
‘‘enemy”’ sides in the conflict. Panel 
members said there was a danger that 
reporters moving so freely about 





might inadvertently convey sensitive 
information in the process which 
could jeopardize American troops. 

But the Sidle Commission could not 
give assurances to the press either, 
that its recommendations will 
ultimately become Administration 
policy. 

Even though press representatives, 
including Black and Friedheim met 
recently with top White House offi- 
cials in what they termed a ‘‘positive”’ 
meeting, they did not get the 
‘‘reaffirmation”’ of the principle press 
access to military operations which 
they sought. 

‘‘Our belief is that the panel’s re- 
commendations will make them 
(senior adminstration officials) much 
more likely to view this as the position 
of experienced people and adopt it,”’ 
said Friedheim. 

Siegenthaler asserted that the Sidle 
Commission, by making its findings 
public, ‘‘would put on the record a 
statement of policy that future Admi- 
nistrations could not ignore.”’ 

Yet several senior executives from 
media companies remained skeptical 
of the whole exercise before the pan- 
el. 

Their view was that Secretary 
Weinberger simply was not com- 
mitted to press access. 

Any recommendations Sidle Com- 
mission put forward would be fol- 
lowed by the Pentagon, they said, 
‘until the next Grenada.”’ 





While correspondents covering 
Grenada found it difficult-to- 
impossible to get an eyewitness view 
of the military manuevers, it seems 
reporters in Beirut can’t escape the 
turmoil even on their own turf. 

‘*The bureau is still functional, but 
it is in shambles,’’ reported Steve 
Hagey of United Press International’s 
Beirut bureau after a 155mm Howit- 
zer shell hit the second floor of the An 
Nahar building, which houses UPI, 
An Nahar (The Cockrel), one of the 
best-known Arabic dailies in the Mid- 
dle East, its sister French-language 
publication L’Orient le Jour (The 
East Today), Newsweek, Los 
Angeles Times and UPITN Televi- 
sion. 

‘“‘Late last night (Feb. 6), around 
10:30 (Beirut time), we were standing 
in the newsroom,”’ Hagey wrote ina 
memo wired to the UPI headquarters 
office in the U.S. ‘‘The shelling 
around the office (on Hamra Street in 
West Beirut) got particularly intense. 
As we stood there, a huge orange flash 
erupted outside the window, and a 
thunderous explosion knocked us to 
the floor, spraying glass throughout 
the bureau.”’ 





The staff hurriedly retreated for a 
bomb shelter in the building’s base- 
ment, after running down four flights 
of stairs. When they returned, they 
learned the shell, fired from the hill 
east of Beirut, had slammed into the 
building two floors below UPI’s 
bureau. 





The staff hurriedly 
retreated for a bomb 
Shelter in the building’s 
basement, after running 
down four flights of stairs. 
When they returned, they 
learned the shell, fired from 
the hill east of Beirut, had 
siammed into the building 
two floors below UPI’s 
bureau. 








“It had sprayed shrapnel all over 
the place and shattered windows 
throughout the 10-story building. It is 
incredible that there were no deaths. 
We have a special coating on the glass 


that really prevented it from shatter- 





Building housing news organizations is shelled in Beirut 


ing fully and spraying the whole 
room.”’ 

Three UPI correspondents and two 
photographers were in the office 
when the shell hit, but no one was 
seriously injured. 


Has the danger and inconvenience 
harnassed the bureau’s productivity 
at all? 


‘‘The place is very dusty, with 
shards of glass all over the place. We 
took the teleprinters off the tables and 
are sitting on the floor as we file copy 
to keep our heads down, as they say,”’ 
described Hala Khoury of the Beirut 
staff. 


“It is the second time the UPI 
bureau has been damaged by artillery 
fire. A shell scored a direct hi on the 
office during the Israeli siege of Beirut 
during the fall of 1982. At that time, 
photographer Claude Salhani was 
slightly injured. He happened to be 
present last night for the second hit. 

‘‘Incidentally, a part of the 
incendiary round that hit the office in 
1982 is kept on a newsdesk as a 
memento. It was not damaged during 
this incident.” 
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cant following (61%), but few watch- 
ed CNN (13%). 


Foreign coverage 


When correspondents were asked 
how U.S. newspapers and television 
covered news about their home 
countries, newspapers fared better 
than television. Third World corre- 
spondents agreed, but rated both 
media more negatively than First 
World journalists did. 

A Finnish journalist wrote, ‘‘U.S. 
news coverage often seems to be 
more sensational and less in-depth 
than in most European countries, par- 
ticularly television journalism. 
Interest in foreign news is minimal.”’ 

A Japanese correspondent con- 
curred. ‘‘American journalists do not, 
or can not, do in-depth stories. Most 
European journalists, on the other 
hand, could predict what would hap- 
pen to Reaganomics two years ago,” 
he said. 

A Soviet journalist was more crit- 
ical, ‘‘I find journalism in this country 
being used for dubious purposes, 
instigating arrogance, ignorance and 
sometimes even hatred towards other 
nations.” 

Several journalists, both Western 
and those from the Third World, 
pointed out that television coverage 
of their countries was virtually ‘‘non- 
existent.”’ 


Source use 


Presented with a list of 20 gov- 
ernment/official and media news 
sources, the foreign correspondents 
indicated a high use of newspapers, 
magazines and the State Department. 
Presidential press conferences were 
also attended regularly. The Supreme 
Court was used very infrequently, 
and among government departments, 
the Pentagon was the least used 
source. 

Several correspondents said they 
were inundated with information in 
Washington and found it difficult, 
because of limited personnel, to keep 
up with the demands of editors at 
home. Consequently, they relied 
heavily on domestic media as sources 
of news. 

A Japanese journalist pointed out 
that ‘‘There are too many news events 
taking place in the city every day and I 
am unable to deal with most of them 
in-depth or write news analyses.” 

A correspondent for a Brazilian 
newspaper echoed a similar view, 








‘‘There is too much information to 
report on, too many people to 
interview and only 24 hours inaday.”’ 

On the question of access, foreign 
correspondents gave top marks to the 
Foreign Press Center, State 
Department briefings and other for- 
eign correspondents. 

White House officials (as opposed 
to briefings), Pentagon officials and 
the Supreme Court were rated poorly. 

Most correspondents, particularly 
those from the Third World, were crit- 
ical about the access they had to offi- 
cial sources, but several praised 
Washington as an “‘open city’ for 
journalists. 

A Canadian journalist said that 
unlike in his country ‘‘the 
adminisiration here (U.S.) does not 
care at all about the foreign press 
unless there is a crisis like the nuclear 
arms debate in Europe, and then it is 
an all-out propaganda effort.”’ 

A French journalist complained, 
“U.S. politicians seem preoccupied 
with making the 6 p.m. news . . . and 
see little advantage in wasting their 
time with foreign journalists.”’ 

A South African correspondent 
alluded to what he called information 
management, ‘‘One of the biggest 
problems foreign journalists face is 
the system of information manage- 
ment. With the exception of the few 
journalists representing really big 
overseas newspapers, access to top 
government sources is limited.” 

A frustrated British correspondent, 
stumped in his efforts to get back- 
ground information on the Falklands 
war, referred to fluctuating 
accessibility with changes in 
administration: ‘“There has beencon- 
siderable change (in accessibility) 
from a few years ago. I suspect the 
reason is that a Republican 
administration is less sympathetic 
towards the press than a Democratic 
one.”’ 

Two correspondents, one from 
West Germany and the other from 
South Africa, presented a view usual- 
ly associated with less free countries. 

The German journalist wrote, ‘‘If 
you report critically you have access 
problems, especially with the Penta- 
gon, and sometimes with the White 
House and the State Department.”’ 

The South African had a similar 
experience: ‘‘U.S. officials closely 
monitor our reports, and if they are 
unfavorable. sources suddenly seem 
to dry up.”’ 

Correspondents for Third World 
media, too, had their share of com- 
plaints. 

An American who writes for an 
Indian newspaper found that ‘‘it is a 
problem finding enough people 
interested in India to talk. As a corre- 





spondent for a big American news- 
paper in Washington and abroad, all 
doors flung open. This certainly is not 
true (now).”’ 

Access at press conferences was a 
problem for the representative of a 
Middle East newspaper who said that 
‘‘foreign correspondents are seldom 
acknowledged at Presidential news 
conferences, although some issues 
relevant to-them are discussed at 
these meetirgs.”’ 

A North African journalist thought 
that one clue to limited access was the 
foreign correspondent’s disinterest in 
some areas. 

‘*The very small number of foreign 
correspondents interested in con- 
gresssional affairs makes it difficult 
for us to get recognition from these 
sources,”’ he pointed out. 

Not all correspondents, however, 
were critical. A Brazilian correspon- 
dent described Washington as ‘‘a 
media-oriented city’’ where ‘‘govern- 
ment officials are aware that they are 
elected and are accountable for what 
they do.”’ 

A Taiwanese journalist mantained 
that even though access to top tier 
bureaucrats was limited, ‘The United 
States is probably the best country in 
the world in terms of the availability 
of information.”’ 

Unless foreign correspondents are 
deliberately crying ‘‘wolf,’’ there 
appears to be some evidence that rep- 
resentatives of smaller foreign pub- 
lications, and Third World journalists 
in general, are discriminated against 
by bureaucratic Washington. 

Whether this is a conscious ploy by 
top-level politicians and bureaucrats 
is a question that remains to be 
answered. 

But, as acorrespondent from Down 
Under explained, not all bias stems 
from lead-lipped bureaucrats: ‘‘In 
Australia I was a known media per- 
sonality, a big fish in a small pool, and 
I gained easy access to top sources. I 
am unknown here. It’s a penalty a 
foreign correspondent pays that he’s 
a nobody here.”’ 


INAME awards 


The International Marketing and 
Advertising Executives (INAME) 
awarded honorary lifetime mem- 
berships to Edward J. O'Neil of the 
Dayton (Ohio) News and Journal 
Herald, and to Richard Tullar of the 
San Diego (Calif.) Union-Tribune, . 

INAME’s President's Council 
Award of Distinction was awarded to 
Jack Cohen of Doyle Dane Bernbach, 
New York; Thomas A. Reddy of 
Newspaper Co-op Advertising, West- 
port, Conn.; and Warren Reynolds, 
Parade Publications, now living in 
Osprey, Fla. 
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Classified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 








FEATURES AVAILABLE 











AUTOMOTIVE 


HOME 





DEAR ABBY-type Question & Answer 
column solves readers’ automobile pro- 
blems, boosts ads. For sampie, rates: 
CAR CARE HOTLINE, 286 Garfield 
Place, Brooklyn NY 11215. 


CRACKERJACK new column—a real 
prize. ‘Your Home Decorator.”’ Sam- 
ples. ay Syndicate, Box 14, Dun- 
dee IL 60118; (312) 428-8902. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS 


MONEY 





THE EIGHTIES attracts readers. Let Bill 
Wallace's current affairs column prove 
itself to you. Box 15, Fraser NY 13753. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


CELEBRITY INTERVIEWS, movie re- 
views, ‘Around Entertainment’’ with 
photos. Our 12th year. International 
Photo News, Box 2405, West Paim 
Beach FL 33402. 


FICTION 


SHORT STORIES by famous, regional 
and undiscovered writers—you specify 
authors, length and frequency. Now syn- 
dicating Alice Adams, Max Apple, Ann 
Beattie, Andre Dubus. For samples: Fic- 
tion Network, Box 5651, San Francisco 
CA 94101; (415) 552-3223. 


GENERAL 


HAVE YOU RESPONDED TO 
FEATURES GROUP? 
3 weekly features, 2500 words and pic- 
ture at only $25 per week. For sample 
call or write Features Group, PO Box 
5132, Arlington VA 22205; (703) 536- 
6445. 























SHAKING YOUR FAMILY TREE— 
Informative, lively, weekly column about 
genealogy (America’s third largest hob- 
by) and how to trace your roots. Appears 
in Los Angeles Times, Pacific Northwest 
newspapers. Samples, rates: Myra Van- 
derpool Gormley, 8402 57th Street 
West, Tacoma WA 98467; (206) 564- 
3179. 





HEALTH 


“CONSUMER DRUG FILE" by James 
Kehrer, PhD, and Daniel Kehrer informs 
readers of new and existing medications 
that will affect their health and their 
lives. It’s just one biweekly co!umn in our 
weekly news package with others on chil- 
dren's health, healthful travel and dental 
care. Plus timely news and features on 
health and medicine. Our 6000 + words 
each week come to you by mail or elec- 
tronically at a remarkably low cost. Send 
for a sample or free trial. Editor, 
INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE, 600 New Hampshire Av, 
NW, Suite 700, Washington DC 20037. 








“MORE FOR YOUR MONEY'’—Proven 
weekly column and fillers of money sav- 
ing consumer news. Mike LeFan, 1802 
S 13th, Temple TX 76501. 





MOVIE REVIEWS 


MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated). 
Great for weekend section or entertain- 
ment pages. Camera ready. Star photos. 
Our 10th year. Cineman Syndicate, 7 
Charles Court, Middletown NY 10940; 
(914) 692-4572. 








REAL ESTATE 








HOUSE CALLS-Houston Post, Miami 
Herald, 90 others. 4 national awards; 
one said ‘‘concise, entertaining, wealth 
of real estate knowledge, solid writing 
skills."’ 8th year.” Edith Lank, Box 
18447, Rochester NY 14618; (716) 
271-6230. 





RELIGION 


COMPLETE RELIGIOUS news service, 
optional columns and cartoon. Rates 
and sampies, Publishers’ News Service, 
1215 E. Missouri, Suite C, Phoenix AZ 
85014; (602) 246-9600. 








TV REVIEWS 





VIDEO NOW!—Your reader's concise 
guide. Reviews, commentary on pay, 
cable, home video by ROBERT 
DIMATTEO, critic for CABLEVISION 
magazine, and VICTOR LIVINGSTON, 
news/features editor, CABLEVISION. 
Available twice weekly, exclusive to your! 
market. For samples, rates: METRO 
NEWSFEATURES, 42 Macri Av, Suite 
201 White Plains NY 10604; (914) 
946-7037. 








Feature Your Feature in 
FEATURES AVAILABLE 
And Watch Your Syndicate Sales 
Soar! 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





SUNNY SOUTH! Weekly Shopper and 
web off-set printing plant. Growing area 
in Florida. Owner looking for retirement. 
Good terms on $900,000 total. Write 
Box 6939, Editor & Publisher. 





FELLOWSHIPS 


SHARFMAN FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 


This program at Brandeis 
University allows Journalists an opportu- 
nity to receive training in economics. A 
Fellow will spend a semester at Brandeis 
andparticipate in an individually 
designed program drawing on courses 
from the Department of Economics and 
the Florence Heller School for Advanced 
Studies in Social Weifare. 





A fellowship will provide the following: 
full tuition, a monetary stipend of 
$4100, and a room and board allowance 
of $2600. 


Applicants should be actively engaged in 
a career in journalism. They may request 
an application form from the Secretary, 
Department of Economics, Brandeis 
University, Waltham MA 02254. Tele- 
phone; (617) 647-2776. 


Applications should be received by May 
7, 1984. 





NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, 
depreciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho, Inc., Robert N. 
Bolitho, PO Box 7133, Shawnee Mission 
KS 66207. 








NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


Appraisals, Mergers, Sales. 
No Charge for Consultation. 
WHITE NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
James W.R. White 
Box 109, McMinnville TN 37110 
(615) 473-2104 or 473-3715. 








Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Rte 1, Box 146, Theodore AL 36582 
(205) 973-1653 





Pacific NW Newspaper Associates 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver WA 98662 

















NOW HEAR THIS! 


| HAVE BUYERS 
for established profitable Mid-Atlantic 
nenpeen 200 thousand gross or bet- 
ter. Edwin O Meyer, Broker, 7200 Her- 
mitage Rd, Richmond VA 23228; (804) 
266-1522. 





JIMMY CROWE 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing in the best Southern mar- 
kets. 114 Wickersham Dr, Savannah GA 
31411; (912) 598-0931, day or night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO, INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 550 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
PO Box 7133, Shawnee Mission KS 
66207. Office: (913) 381-8280 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440. 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or pur- 
chase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; (813) 446- 
0871 nights: or write Box 3364, 
Clearwater Beach FL 33515. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


BROKERS and CONSULTANTS 
for the purchase and sale of 
WEEKLY AND DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
W B GRIMES & CO, iNC 
1511 K St, NW 
Washington DC 20005 
(202) NAtional 8-1133 

















Brokers You Can Trust 
Nationwide Service 
WAYNE CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 
PO Box 86, Headland AL 36345 
Wayne Chancey (205) 693-2619 
Jim Hall (205) 566-7198 


ROY HOLDING & ASSOCIATES 
Newspapers Our Only Business 
*Brokers *Appraisers 
PO Box 212, Galva, IL 61434 
Phone (309) 932-2270 
Roy Holding Dave Kramer 
(309) 879-2412 (217) 784-4736 


TEXAS NEWSPAPERS from $40,000 to 
$750,000. Some low down payment, 
owner financed. Bill Berger, Associated 
Texas Newspapers, Inc, 1801 
Exposition, Austin TX 78703; (512) 
476-3950. 


To Purchase or Sell a Newspaper 
JAMES A. MARTIN ASSOCIATES 
Call Day or Night; (614) 889-9747 
PO Box 20533, Columbus OH 43220 














ANNOUNCEMENTS —_ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 
will be closed Monday, February 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Due to Washington's Birthday, we 





FUTURE ROSY, present red.) MILITARY TIMES news magazine, now 
Established New Hampshire Tabloids, | published in Colorado Springs, has worl- 
headed by crackerjack editorial team in | gwide potential. We need limited partn- 
hot location, needs financial help. | ers or other investors. Send for pro- 
Investor or working partner desired. Box | spectus: MTNM, PO Box 14202, Peter- 
6892, Editor & Publisher. | son AFB CO 80914. si 
MEXICAN DREAM? English-language | 
weekly for sale. A proven winner during | PUBLISHER/PARTNER wanted for 
inflation, recession. 20 years of success | established area business publication. 
in city with Mexico's largest English- | Must be willing to invest some funds and 
speaking audience. Write “Periodicai," | take over management of publication lo- 
Aptdo. Postal 32-96, Guadalajara, Jalis- cated in mid south. Write to: Executive 
co, Mexico. | Press, PO Box 3508, Louisville KY. 
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NEWSPAPER BROKERS 
KNOW THAT 
E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
GET THEM 
THE BUSINESS! 


20, 1984. For best service, we 
would appreciate it if you would get 
your ads to us by Friday, 
February 17, 1984 for the issue of 
February 25, 1984. 


E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
(212) 752-7050 
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NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 





ILLINOIS WEEKLY 
106 year old newspaper and print shop. 
Stable community. oe at gross. 
KANSAS WEEKLY 
Newspaper, shopper, and print shop. 
Established. Profitable. In expanding 
community. 


OHIO WEEKLY 
Efficient. Profitable. Cash down with ter- 
ms. 


MISSOURI MONTHLY 
Outdoorsman's magazine. Established. 
Unusual opportunity for right publisher. 

PENNSYLVANIA BI-WEEKLY 
Shopper in NW Pennsylvania city. 
JAMES A. MARTIN ASSOCIATES 
PO Box 20533, Columbus OH 43220 
(614) 889-9747 


MICHIGAN weekly doing 300,000 gross 
annually. Member NNA award winning 
——-- Box 6905, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


NORTHERN NEVADA prize ger, 
county seat ry rege weekly, 150 
circulation, $100,000 gross, asking 
$100,000. David Shire, PO Box 704, 
Battle Mtn NV 89820. 











ZONE 8 WEEKLY. Underceveloped in 
semi-suburban town of 550i). Semi-arid 
energy & tourism area, ioderate cli- 
mate. Plate-ready to outside printer. 
Needs aggressive advertising-oriented 
owner. Good buy (much potential) for 
chain or group with capital. $90,000. 
Box 6933, Editor & Publisher. 


SMALL CALIFORNIA DAILY. Attractive- 
ly priced. Profitable. Community enjoys 
exceptional ages Modern plant and 
- ox 6743, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


UNCONTESTED Texas weekly, 
$126,000 gross, 2300 paid, plus TMC; 
includes profitable office supply, grow- 
ing community, Box 6948, Editor & 
Publisher. 








YOUR CHOICE 
EACH IS $30,000 DOWN 

Central Washington, Orchard Valley, 
over equipped, high liveability, good 
schools, no job shop. 
Southern Oregon, each paper changes 
front and back pages with ail inside 
pages the same, nearby towns, building 
included. 
Northern Idaho county exclusive, real 
estate includes 3 bedroom apartment, 
farm area, legals. 

Pacific NW Newspaper Associates 

Rod Whitesmith; (206) 892-7196 

Box 4487, Vancouver WA 98662 


TWO WEEKLIES. Adjacent cities. Zone 
6. $200,000 class. Attractive price. 
Profitable. Warm climate. Box 6842, 
Editor & Publisher. 











SUCCESSFUL TV Magazine Zone 3. 
Unlimited growth potential. $50,000. 
Reason for selling; We own another TV 
Magazine (same name) in neighboring 
city. Only serious inquiries from those 
who love publishing. (919) 471-0378. 








JOIN OUR CONTRACT CREW! 


.Those individuals, companies, syndicates that know the 
value of an E&P ad and run with us on a regular basis. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Order Blank 


Name 





Company. 
Address. 
City 














Phone. 





Classification 





Copy. 






































So be it 12, 26 or 52 times per year, we produce business and 
profit for these people. We offer you freedom to rotate your copy 
within our regular deadline times, monthly billing and the best 
exposure in the field. 

Reserve your place now, in the most effective classified market in 
the newspaper industry. 


E&P CLASSIFIEDS 


Rates on Request 
(212) 752-7050 



































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1984 


POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week —$3.15 per line. 

2 weeks—$2.6C per line, per issue. 
3 weeks—$2.35 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks—$2.10 per line, per issue. 














LINE ADS 

1 week —$4.70 per line. 

2 weeks—$4.20 per line, per issue 
3 weeks—$3.50 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks—$2.90 per line, per issue. 














Add $4.75 per insertion for box service, 


Add $3.25 per insertion for box service, 
count as an additional line in copy. 


count as an additional line in copy. 








Count approximately 37 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations). 
Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 
The use of borders, boldface type, cuts or other decorations, changes your 
Classified ad to display. The rates for display-classified are: 1 time-$75 per 
column inch; 2 or more times-$70 per column inch. 














Contract rates available on request. 


Assign a box number and mai! responses daily. 
DEADLINE:Every Tuesday, 2 pm (EST) — 


for Saturday's issue. Weeks 





Till Forbidden 


Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. Please indicate exact classification in which ad is tc appear. 


Mail to: Editor & Publisher, 575 Lexington Av, New York, NY 10022. 
Editor & Publisher 


575 Lexington Av, NY, NY 10022. (212) 752-7050. 
Danaea aennaaeien 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 11, 1984 
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NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


SHOPPING GUIDES 





CENTRAL OKLAHOMA weekly shopper 
group with circulation of 67,000 for sale 
at one times gross. Includes building 
and press. Carries legals and national 
accounts. Terms available. Ron McCui- 
loch, Investment Property Resources, 
3001 South Berry Rd, Norman OK 
70371; (405) 360-4981. 


3 ESTABLISHED weeklies with shopp- 
ers in fast growing inland S CA valley. 
Owners may sell separately or joint ven- 
ture. $500,000. Call for prospectus. 
(714) 496-1997. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, well 

established, 4500 paid circulation 

weekly. Unique. Unlimited growth 

potenti $150,000 gross. Must sell. 
Box 159, Jamul CA 92035. 











WE'VE DONE THE WORK and now you 
can reap the benefits. Six months ago 
this 118-year-old uncontested county 
weekly was on the verge of bankruptcy 
but under our guidance we've doubled 
revenue and added 600 new subscrib- 
ers. Due to purchase of another property 
in Alabama we are looking for someone 
who can come in and build on the solid 
foundation we've built. Revenues during 
our first six months of ownership were 
$57,000. Asking price of $65,000 
includes equipment and office supply 
inventory. For more information about 
this southwest Mississippi weekly con- 
tact Roy Thomas at (205) 372-3373. 





SE weekly & commercial web-printing 
operation. 20,000+ controlled dis- 
tribution. 2nd class permit. Excellent 

owth market & potential. Extra nice 
acilities. Asking $630,000. Call Dick 
Briggs at (803) 681-5252. R.A. MAR- 
SHALL & COMPANY. MEDIA 
INVESTMENT ANALYSTS & BROKERS. 
508A PINELAND MALL OFFICE CEN- 
TER. HILTON HEAD ISLAND SC 
29928. 








CIRCULATE YOUR SERVICES 
to the 
Newspaper Industry! 

E & P CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate with the 
World’s Largest 
Newspaper Audience! 
Call (212) 752-7050 








NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


SMALL DAILY OR gaa 
Zones 1-2-3—Cas 
JJP Inc, Box 127, jiaraero NY 12542. 





FREE COFFEE! 

and get-acquainted consultation, to 
publishers visiting the Tampa Bay area. 
Or, if you can’t get away '% hour free 
telephone consultation. (813) 733- 
1678. Estil Cradick, 950 Parkwood Dr., 
Dunedin FL 33528. 


INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 











CIRCULATION SERVICES 





LEVIS SALES SELLS! The finest quality 
new home delivery customers via tele- 
phone sales and boy crews, national re- 
— for action call; (201) 966- 





MARKETING PAPERS for the 80's to 
survive through the 90’s and beyond. 
From carrier to mail with expertise 
in . . .Renewal systems in advance 
carrier and mail programs . . .Phone 
and crew solicitations . . . Voluntary 
paid and other conversion pro- 
grams . . .Promotions, single copy 
sales, MBO and financial man- 
agement . . .Personnel development 
and specialized training . . . and 
much, much more. 

Call Kevin S. Pappert, (313) 683-2963 
Circulation Consultant for Newspapers 


VER-A-FAST's Circulation, Verification 
and Consulting Services are guaranteed 
successful. We have 62 ongoing projects 
nationally. For information, call or write 
Bob Bensman, Ver-A-Fast Corp, 11315 
Edgewater Drive, Cleveland Ohio 
44102; (216) 651-2000. 





INDUSTRY SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





CIRCULATION SERVICES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 





FREE 
CIRCULATION 


That's right, Circulation Climbers is 
offering weekly newspapers a chance to 
increase your market penetration wit- 
hout spending any out-of-pocket money! 
We can market, invoice, and collect your 
paid subscriptions. Sounds 
unbelievable? Too good to be true?? Call 
collect 

James M. Scutellaro 

(617) 438-7922 

(We can call every town in the USA). 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


“HOW TO SUCCESSFULLY SELL 
YOUR WEEKLY NEWSPAPER” 
Now available on 60 minute cassette 
tape. Send $14.95 to James A. Martin 
Associates, PO Box 20533, Columbus 

OH 43220. 


EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 

















BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


BELL AND HOWELL 
MICROX micro fiche, instant image rec- 
ording system. Complete. Unused. Still 
crated. Installation and service avail- 
able. Bell and Howell. 35% OFF ORI- 
GINAL price. For more information... 

The Washington Times 

Purchasin 
(202) 636-3068 
3600 New York Av, NE 
Washington DC 20002 


CABLE TV 











IT’S A CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 


We'll never reveal the identity of 
an E&P box holder. However, if 
you don’t want your reply to go to 
certain newspapers (or compan- 
ies), seal your reply in an en- 
velope addressed to the box hoi- 
der. Attach a note listing news- 
papers, groups or companies you 
don't want the reply to reach; put 
the reply and note in an envelope 
addressed to E&P Classifieds. If 
the Box Number you're 
answering is on your list, we'll 
discard your reply. 








MARKETING & 
READERSHIP RESEARCH 





PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


FLORIDA—Building industrial trade 
journal, established 1945, bi-monthly. 
1 or 2 can handle. $40M cash or $50M 
secured terms. FCI, PO Box 520, Mait- 
land FL 32751. 


“HOW TO MAKE $100, 000 A Year 
eget Newsletters."" Free details. 
ox 34312, Betheseda MD 20817. 


SOURCES & STRATEGIES FOR 
INVESTIGATIVE REPORTERS— 
cunning notion how to build corporate 
profiles by award winning journalist Alan 
Gougenheim. $25 plus $1 handling. 
Salem Press, PO Box 3158, Gresham 
OR 97030. 














PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


NORTH CAROLINA exclusive weekly 16 
years in metro area. Terms available to 
operator-purchaser. Profitable. Box 
6863, Editor & Publisher. 
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WE’RE IMPROVING AD REVENUE 
THROUGH MARKET RESEARCH 


The first goal of a market research com- 

pany is to provide its clients with 
accurate readership research. OMNI- 
RESEARCH believes the role of a news- 
paper research firm doesn't end there. 

For each of our clients, we create a 
unique competitive edge that results in 
improved ad lineage from their advertis- 
ing base. 

We aim to become part of your manage- 
ment team. From our presentations to 
top management, to our sales seminars 
with your sales force, we work to make 
your research data a useful and profit- 
able tool. 

We welcome the opportunity to show you 
just how profitable, productive and 
affordable research can be. Call our 
Director of Newspaper Research, Jack 
Brodbeck collect, at (305) 746-3335. 


OMNI-RESEARCH 








CABLE or Over Air TV EQUIPMENT for 
sale—virtually new! Package includes 
JVC camera, studio lighting package, 3 
Sony 3%" VCR's, edit controller, special 
effects generator, monitors, flexicaster, 
animation system, emergency power 
supply unit, mic mixer, cabinets, most 
everything needed to establish a mini 
studio. package buy $45,000. 

For information write or — Carter 
Roberson, The Fresno Bee, 1626 ‘E’ 
oe Fresno CA 93786; i209) 441- 








YOU CAN BET ON 
E & P CLASSIFIEDS... 


To take your used press, hard- 
ware (or software) that’s been sit- 
ting idly by, and put it back into 
production! 


Perhaps you can’t use that par- 
ticular equipment . . . but we'll 
bet you could sure use the space 
it occupies. 


Consider the dozens, perhaps 
hundreds of square feet being 
lost in storage of unused equip- 
ment. Now look at the space 
occupied by each single piece of 
equipment on this page! Space is 
money—hundreds of dollars 
worth of your space can be 
opened up for as little as $2.80 a 
fine of our space! We’il put that 
equipment back into production 
for you in someone else's plant— 
and produce a profit for you to 
boot! 


E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
(212) 752-7050 





SQUeeze Lenses, new and trade 
ins. . 
Manufacturer/Specialists since 1968 
New, super hae surpass all 
VARIABLE OR FIXED, 2 to 25% 
CK Optical (213) 372-0372 
Box 1067, Redondo Beach CA 90278 








Reserve your place 
now, in the most 
effective classified 
market in the news- 
paper industry. 


E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
(212) 752-7050 








COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


YOUR NEWSPAPER probably has dis- 
covered the Model 100 from Tandy, the 
sharpest portable computer on the mar- 
ket. We have software to make it com- 
municate with your newsroom system. 
phe news people and we talk your lan- 

age. We're Saturday Software. Call us 
et 06) 739-6088. 


NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
With our software and your microcompu- 
ter you can have big computer results. 
Unique COBOL system, designed for 
accounting and circulation. Now used by 
many dailies and weeklies. Ad order en- 
try, on-line inquiry, earned rate support, 
mailing at lowest rates, audit stats, 
newscarrier functions, gift sub- 
scriptions, temporary addresses and 
more. We can make hardware recom- 
mendations. Hennessey Associates, 
2370 Turnpike St., North Andover MA 
01845; (617) 687-2818. 











CIRCULATION-$1195 
Software for TRS8OII! & 4. Does it all. 
Demo disk, $50, refundabie. 500 to 
30,000 circulation. 1 or more papers, 
sub-non-sub. For information write: 
BURCO Systems, Inc., PO Box 68, Grid- 
ley CA 95948. (AMICO software dis- 
tributors); (916) 846-3661. 





: BILLING SOFTWARE 
Designed by a publisher for ease of 
operation by non-computer users. Prints 
Journals, Bills, Aging and many unique 
Sales Reports. Single or Multi-Zone ver- 
sions available to run on Tandy/Radio- 
Shack computers. Call or write for sam- 
ple reports. Publisher Control Systems, 
223 West Fifth Street, Shawano WI 
54166. Jim Sutton or Steve Kuckuck; 
(715) 526-6547. 





SYSTEM 390 
ening ad scheduling and billing. 
Classified ad typesetting and billing. 
Circulation management. 
Typesetting interface and editing soft- 
ware. 
Software for TeleVideo multi-user sys- 
tems. IBM, DEC and most other 
microcomputers. Demo disks available. 
Free brochures and —— reports. 
Pacific Sun Computer Systems, Box 
5553, Mill Valley CA 94942; (415) 
383-4500. 








Push yourself into that job 
you've been looking for by 
placing and ad in E&P’s 
Positions Wanted section. 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


NEWSPRINT 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 





ADMANAGER 
(formerly ADmaster) 
Established, powerful, versatile, user 
friendly, ADmanager is a newspaper 
advertising scheduling, billing, and 
sales reporting software system for 
microcomputers. It runs on Apple or CP/ 
M. Complete hardware/software package 
available. Write or call for brochure and 
report package. Sunlight Software, PO 
bod cir _— ‘A 95436; (707) 


30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS ali sizes 
BEHRENS Pulp & Paper Corp 
3305 W Warner, Santa Ana CA 92704 
(714) 556-7130 





pone RIE gr eyo colors, con- 
verting. David F. Hoy- per Sales, Cor- 
taro AZ 85230 602/ a. 9976, NY 212/ 
557-3232 





PHOTOTYPESETTING 





MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN 72-P inserter, factory re- 
built, guaranteed, available 
immediately. Reply to Box 6776, Editor 
& Publisher. 





AM, CG TYPESETTERS. Reconditioned. 
Trades OK. Strips, Parts Kits. All 
Guaranteed. WSI; (216) 729-2858. 








CUTLER-HAMMER conveyors and spare 

parts. Also new Crabtree conveyors and 

Spare parts. 

Rollertop conveyors, all sizes 

Bottom wrappers 

Sta-Hi 251 stackers 

Cutler Hammer, |, Il, ill Stackers 

Baldwin Count-O-Veyors 1044's 

Truck Loaders 

Sheridan 48P 

45° and 90° Floor Curves 

Fly table for Muller inserter 
NORTHEAST INDUSTRIES 

(213) 256-4791 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Magnacraft labeling machines with sing- 
le and multiwide label heads and quarter 
foiders. Call Scott or Ed Helsley; (800) 
527-1668 or (214) 357-0196. 


KANSA INSERTER with 6 stations, full 
warranty, installation and training also 
provided. Reply to Graphic Management 
Associates, Inc; (617) 481-8562. 


MULLER 227 and Muller EM10 
Inserters with 5 stations in excellent 
condition, available immediately with 
full warranty. Installation and training 
also provided. Reply to Graphic Mana: 

ment Associates, Inc; (617) 481-8562. 














@ 24P-48P and 72P SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS stuffers guaranteed pro- 
duction; refurbished and installed in 
your plant; by gh included. 
@ WANTED TO BUY: 48P and 72P !ate 
model eo 

JIMMY R. FOX, MAIL ROOM CON- 
SULTANT; Gis} 468-5827. 





CG EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
Editwriter 7500 HR, Rev D, 10 fonts, 
spare parts kit, $8800; Editwriter 7770 
IL HR with Preview, 10 strips, $13,800; 
7200 TG vane a ‘4 uy 
$2700; Unisetter 
pa (216) 562- 3750 or 216) roe 





AM TYPESETTERS. CompSet 500, 
$3500; See, 510, $4000; Com- 
pSet 51011/504, $6250; CompSet 
3510/504, $7500; CompSet 4510/ 
— $8500; CompEdit 5618, $5000; 
oneee 5810, $12,900; CompEdit 
$80 $13,900; 0; Compedit IF, $4 $4000; 
CompEdit TCO aay 
$3500; Itek 430, $3950; AM ba 04, 
$2950. WSI; (216) 729-2858. 


CASH FOR 
MARK I, IV, V PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON 202-CG8600 
(614) 846-7025 


AM TYPESETTERS. CompSet 500, 
$3500; 51011, $5000; 51011/504, 
$6250; 3510W/504; $8750; 4510/ 
504, $8500; 5404, $2950; CompEdit 
5810, $12, ; 5900, $13,900; 
5618, $5000, IP add $4000, TCO add 
$1500. WSI; (216) 729-2858. 


se A ag Scanner 
(305) ar eet- a 8214 











NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS 
EQUIPMENT BROKERS 
THE DAVID JOHN COMPANY 
AM Varityper, Ona 

Compugraphic, EEText, | 
Itek, Mergenthaler, vec” 
“Sell for the most, buy for the least”’ 
7% Selling Commission... 
Financing Availabie 
All Equipment Guaranteed 
(216) 562-3750 


QUADRITEK 121i HR, Dual Disk, 4 
fonts, $7250; QUADRITEK 1200, 20 
fonts, S-Processor, $6000; QUAD- 
RITEK 1210 Dual Disk, owner operated, 

MINT, 44 type, $6900. Bob Weber: 
(216) 831-0480. 


CG TYPESETTERS. Execuwriter 11, 








$950; 7200 blue, $1950; Edit 7700 | 


LR, $8450; Edit 2750, $4500; CG Pre- 
view, $4000; RCP 101, $1500. WSI; 
(216) 729-2858. 


COMPUGRAPHIC UNISETTER, $6975; 
Compugraphic Unified Composer, 
$3450; Compugraphic Uniscan, 
$2450. All being used daily, in excellent | 
condition and under renewable service 
contract with Compugraphic. Also, Har- | 
ris 1030 termina! with tape reader, 
$2200; Compugraphic Unitape = 
$100), $950. All available early 
February. Call Jewell; (314) 937-9811. 








COMPUGRAPHIC REPLACEMENT CIR- | 


CUIT BOARDS for COMP IV's and | 
EDITWRITER family, 40% off CG price. 
New 51%" disc drive for MDT 350, 40% 
off. Font racks, like new, $45 each. 
Durographic paper 3” also 6" RC, 50% 
off, evertay Bai 

Weber; (216) 


2 DYMO MARK 5's. 16 faces, 14 sizes. 





4 years. Excellent condition. $3500 | 
each. Bob Pendleton; (619) 245-7744. | 


Victorville CA. 


FOR SALE 
Compugraphic 7200. Serial #12397. 
a Call Jack Brink; (609) 924- 








COMPEDIT 5900 with Preview, new, 
$16,900; COMPEDIT 5618, available 
3/84, $4000; COMPEDIT 5414, 
Extended Memory, $3500. Guaranteed. 
Bob Weber; (216) 831-0480. 








THE INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING PLACE... 


When you need to reach 
newspaper people 
you can meet all the people 
you want to meet— 
buyers, sellers, 
employers, jobseekers, 
and more, in the pages of 


Editor & Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


For rates and info: (212) 752-7053 
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2 MERGENTHALER Lino-Screen Com- 
posers with dual floppy disc drives, 
paper tape reader and punch. Good con- 
a Howard Fletcher; (205) 547- 





MCS 20 8204 LR, Terminal, Dual Disk, 
MCO/Ruling, ACI, 90 fonts, $19,500; 
MCS 10 8204, 1 Terminal, MCO/ 
Ruling, 9 fonts, 1 year, $13,500. 
— Bob We er; (216) 831- 





CG TYPESETTERS. Exec II, $950, CG 
7200 Blus, $1950, 7500 HR, $7950, 


full * ex Bob | 


RECONDITIONED Unisetter, $6695; 
Unified Com , $3595; Videosetter 
Universal with 14 grids, $7900; Editwri- 
ter 7700s, $11,950; Editwriter 7900, 
$9500. Graphic Systems Exchange— 
sales and service specialists for CG sys- 
tems. (716) 385-3027. 


TYPESETTERS. Unified Composer, 
$2500; Uniterm, $950; Unisetter LR, 
$5250; 8” Disk Reader, $1250; MDR, 
$1250; Qume age al Edit 
Word Com, $1000; U $1000; 
— 505, $2500. WSI;{ (216) 729- 











USED TYPESETTING EQUIPMENT 
meras Platemakers 
Nationwide Brokers-10% Sales Com- 
mission. We remove the risk when buy- 
| ing or selling between individuals. 
Bob Weber, (216) 831-0480 


| TYPESETTERS. Unisetter LR, $5250; 
| Preview 505, $3000; Unified Com- 
| poser, $2500; MDR, $1250; FDR, 
| $1250; DEK, $1450; Uniscan, $1250; 
Uniterm, $950. WSI; (216) 729-2858. 








| USED COMPUGRAPHIC FONTS: COMP 
IV, EDITWRITER, TRENDSETTER, 
| UNISETTER, (choose from library of 

| over 400 strips), $125; add $20 per ITC 

| track (1000 series K/B layout $100 plus 

| $15 es track). Bob Weber; ( 16) 





VIDEOSETTER UNIVERSAL with RLO. 
Dataport interface. Excelient condition. 
; Cai! or write Graph-X, 17 Buckneli Ct, 
— PA 18015; (215) 867- 








Learn how an E&P CLASSIFIED AD can put 
you to work; sell or seek equipment, pro- 
ducts and services; or maybe find that pro- 
fitable weekly you've wanted to own. 








PRESSES 


| 1980 COLOR KING 2 unit heatset web 
press with KJ8 combination folder, dry- 
ers, chills and many accessories, can be 
seen running and available immediately. 
| Newman & Associates (816) 756-3350. 


GOSS URBANITE, 3 units, 1 color unit, 
folder, 3 Butlers, 1980, idab Conveyor 
| and C/Stacker. 
Goss Suburban, 4 units, 1000 series. 
| Harris M-1000, 6 units, 1972 
Goss, Mark |, 21%", 4 units. 
Goss, Mark |, 22%", 4 units. 
Goss, Mark |, add on 22%. 
Newsking, 3 units, KJ 4. 
BELL-CAMP INC 
465 Boulevard 


PO Box 97 
Elmwood Park NJ 07407 








7700 HR, $8950, Edit 1750, $2500, | 


Preview, $4000, 
$1250. WSI; (216) 729-2858. 


COMPUWRITER TG |, complete with 
spare parts kit, processor, type fonts 
included, used very little and in 
excellent condition. Offers Phone (919) 
728-4131 








COMP IV B LR, 4 years, $5750; COMP | 


IV B HR (Model 48), Reconditioned, 


$4250; COMP IV A HR, ra CG | 


7200 IC LR, Pica Counter, 


on | 
$1600. Guaranteed. Bob Weber; (216) | 


831-0480. 





WANTED Itek Pacesetter Mark III's and | 
Mark IV's. Must be 16 face machines. | 
Phone (707) 226-3711, ask for Bill 


Stahler or Dave Church. 





USED AM VARITYPER DISCS: (choose | 
of over 400 discs), $95 | 


from libra 
each; add $15 per ITC track. Guaran- | 
teed. Bob Weber; (216) 831-0480. 


ICl, $2500, Per- | 
makwik with dryer, $2500/ RCP 101, | 


(201) 796-8442 Telex 130326 


|4 UNIT NEWSKING KJ-6. $125,000. 
| Like new. 20 HP drive, GE controls. In 

| use now. CNI, Box 1777 Spartanburg SC 
| 29304; (803) 585-3678. 








GOSS METRO, 4 units, half deck, 1972 
| Urbanite, 7 units, 3/colors, 1975 
Urbanite, add on units, 3 coior units 
SSC Community, 12 4", 8 units 
SSC Community, 4 units, 1980 
SC Community, 4 units, 1979 
SC Community, 7 units, 1977-82 
SC Community, 5 units, 1970-76 
SC folders, 4 in stock 
Community add on units, 9 in stock 
HARRIS 1650, 6 units and 4 units 
845, 7 units and 4 units 
V25: 8,4, and 2 units 
V15D, 2 units, JF10, 1979 
V15A, 8 units, 1975-78 
ONE Corporation 
3400 Malone mee 
Atlanta GA 30341 
| (404) 458-9351 Telex 700563 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


HELP WANTED 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


ACADEMIC 





GOSS 
Goss Urbanite 5 units, 1972, 3 Cary 
Pasters 
Goss Urbanite 4 units 
Goss Urbanite 3 color units 
Goss Urbanite 10 units new 1980 
Goss Urbanite 1000 series % folder 
Gregg Flying Imprinters (for Urbanite) 
Goss Urbanite folders, roll stands, drives 
& accessories 
Goss Community 5 units 1976 
rod Community 6 units, SC folder, 


Goss Community folders, drives & 
accessories 

Goss Suburban 1500 & 1600 series, 10 
unit 2 folders 

Goss Suburban add-on units (1000 
series) 

Goss HV 8 units 

Goss HV 4 units 

Goss Cosmo units for add-on 


Harris 1650 add-on unit 

Harris 1650 6 unit press 

Harris 845 4 units, folder 

Harris 845 8 units, 2 folders 

Harris V-25 5 units 1973 with folders 
Harris V-25 8 units 1982 

Harris V-15A add-on unit 1976 
Harris V-22 4 units, folder 

Harris folders, roll stands, upper balloon 
formers & drives 

Harris V15A, 8 units, 1974 

Harris V25 oe former 


3 Colorking units 1969 
2 Newsking units 1979 
2 KJ-6 folders 1979 
6 units Newsking, 1974 
MISCELLANEOUS 
2 Martin Flying Pasters rated at 1400 
FPM 1979 
2 Cary Silicon Applicators 
3 = Flying Pasters (running on Urba- 
nite 
1 Web Specialities 3 Web Angle Bar Nest 
Baldwin Count-O-Veyors 104, 105, 
106, 108 
Count-O-Veyors 104, 105, 106, 108 
Complete presses or components sold 
my pes 
WANTED: Newspaper presses and 
accessories 
IPEC INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt Drive 
Wheeling (Chicago) IL 60090 
(312) 459-9700 Telex 206766 


WE HAVE IN STORAGE: Spare parts for 
Hoe, Scott, Goss and Wood presses, 
offset or letter press. 
1 Hoe colormatic folder 
3 to 2-22% cutoff 
12 unit Goss Mark | press 
Goss Mark | add on units 
Goss reels and pasters 
Goss Mark | haifdecks 
1 double Goss 2:1 foider-22% cutoff 
Goss Skip Slitter 
Portable ink fountains 
Cline reels and pasters 
Goss single width balloons 
104A counter stackers 
Hoe Skip Slitters 
6 units of Urbanite, folder and balloon 





12 Goss digital pasters 
Napp manual platemaking systems 
Beach platemaking systems 
Capitol roll-handling equipment, new & 


used 
Heister fork lift, 4000 pounds 
Datsun 4000 pounds, paper clamp truck 
Goss Urbanite quarter folder 
Cole quarter folder 
Paper roll dollies 
We have or can get what you need 
for your pressroom or mailroom. 
We do machinery moving and erecting 
We buy printing equipment. 
NORTHEAST INDUSTRIES, INC. 
(213) 256-4791 








We move machinery! 
E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
(212) 752-7083 








GOSS COMMUNITY UNITS 
2-units 1977 
3-units 1974 
3-units 1972 
6-units 1970 
GOSS FOLDERS 
2-SC 1972 40 and 50 HP 
2-Community 1974 6-web capacity, 20 
and 25 HP 
Will sell individual components. Call for 
installed pee. Offered exclusively by 
OFFSET WEB SALES, INC 
73 N SUNSET DRIVE 
COMANO ISLAND WA 98292 
(206) 387-0097 





REBUILT URBANITE UNITS 


1. Individual components or complete 
presses. 

2. Units are stripped down to the side 
gg and restored to like new condi- 
ion. 

3. Cost is approximately half of replace- 
ment price. 

4. Exchange program available to 
minimize down time. 

5. Inquire for pictures and brochures. 
iPEC, INC, 97 Marquardt Drive, Wheel- 
ing IL 60090; (312) 459-9700, Telex 
20-6766. 





SINGLE-UNIT web offset press. Perfect 
for small newspaper. In operation 
through 1983. Excellent condition, 
available now. WRV Herald, Randolph 
VT (802) 728-3232. 


2 unit 900 series Suburban 

2 unit 1000 series Suburban 

4 unit 1100 series Suburban 
Community folder 

Community grease add on units 

4 unit Goss Urbanite, fully reconditioned 
6 unit Urbanite (1 tri-color), / and 

Ys, page folder with upper former 
Urbanite Tri-Color unit 

Urbanite add-on units and folders 

4 unit Harris V15A with JF12, 1982 
Harris V15A add-on units, 1975/76 
2-3 unit News King 

4-8 unit Daily King, manufactured 1971 
KJ6 Heavy duty folders 

KJ8 with upper former-1976 folder 
News King add-on units 

Acumeter paster 





Offered Exclusively b' 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 


105th & Santa Fe Dr, PO Box 15999 
Lenexa, Kansas 66215 
(913) 492-9050 Telex 4-2362 


8% TONS OF IRON, AND THE PRICE IS 
RIGHT! 





We have a 60 year old web, flatbed, Goss 
Duplex press—in fully operational con- 
dition,—that has faithfully printed our 
daily broadsheet newspaper for 57 years 
without fail. 

The price—$1.00. 

If you have a home for our dear old friend, 
please call Maurice D’Andrade; (416) 
598-2222. 


8 UNIT GEMINI WEB OFFSET PRESS 
4 stacked units, brush dampeners 
21%" cut-off x 36” 

Two collecting jaw folders 

one Gemini % page folder 

Three automatic autopasters 

Call H. Rosenberg; (716) 876-6410 


8 UNITS 845 Harris 2 folders, 4 units V 
22 and 25 Harris. 4 Units Community. 
(818) 885-5995. 


WOOD LITHOFLEX DOUBLE WIDTH 
offset newspaper press, 22%" cutoff, 
running at 66” web width. 72 inch web 
width, 5 printing units, 2 folders, 5 
RTP's. Optional oven and chills for co- 
ated paper. Ideal for daily newspaper 
with high oe. Priced reasonably. 
$500,000 or best offer. Ipec 
Incorporated; (312) 459-9700. 











17 RECONDITIONED Baldwin Circula- 
tors, 34 gallon, $450 each. Baldwin 
Automixers available also. Call (816) 
763-1001. 


WANTED TO BUY 


@IDAB 448 counter stacker, 

@Muller 227 Inserter, 

@Signode MLN2 or MLN2A Tying 
Machines. Reply to Graphic Manage- 
ment Associates; (617) 481-8562. 


SHERIDAN 48-P inserter, in operational 
condition. Reply to Box 6777, Editor & 
Publisher. 














WANTED 
Used coin operated newspaper racks. 
Contact Roy Thomas; (205) 372-3373. 








CHESHIRE and Phillipsburg any condi- 
tion. Call collect Herb (201) 289-7900. 
AMS, 1290 Central Av, Hillside NJ 
07205. 





GOSS URBANITE 1000 Series quarter 
folder. Must have immediately. (203) 
387-0097. 





HELP 
WANTED 








ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM/MASS COM- 
MUNICATIONS—Virginia Com- 
monwealth University is seeking a te- 
nure-track teacher of public relations for 
the School of Mass Communications 
starting in the 1984 fall semester. Mini- 
mum of five years of full-time related 
professional experience required; col- 
lege teaching preferred; master’s degree 
required, but PhD or ABD preferred. Asa 
condition of tenure and promotion, the 
faculty member will be expected to 
possess the doctoral degree or have sig- 
nificant, high-level professional quali- 
fications, and to engage in appropriate 
creative activity such as research and 
publication and to contribute to the 
teaching and mass communications pro- 
fessions. Salary and rank are open and 
competitive. VCU is an equal opportu- 
nity employer. Applicants should send 
applications and supporting materials by 

larch 15, 1984, to George T. Crutch- 
field, Director, School of Mass Com- 
munications, VCU, 808 West Franklin 
Street, Richmond VA 23284. 


POSITION IN JOURNALISM beginnin 
Fall 1984. PhD or MAwith experience. 
generalist needed who can oversee a new 
program and teach a variety of 
undergraduate courses. Send resume to 
Patricia Jefferson, Department of Com- 
munication, Indiana Central University, 
1400 E. Hanna Av, Indianapolis IN 
46227. Deadline April 1. AA/EOE. 


TWO NEW POSITIONS: (1) Tenure track 
Assistant Professor/Instructor teach 
editing-reporting half-time and possibly 
editorial adviser, student daily. Master's 
required. (2) Non-tenure track 
Instructor, business manager, Student 
Publications. Master's required; teach 
quarter time, ad; press management. 
Begin August, 1984. Both require pro- 
fessional experience. Salary, rank com- 
mensurate with qualifications. Send 
resume, references with first letter to: 
Dr. D.E. Thornburgh, Chair, Department 
of Journalism, Eastern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Charleston IL 61920. An equal 
opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. 











ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE professor to 
teach broadcast management and skills 
courses in broadcast news. Earned 
doctorate and three to five years pro- 
fessional media experience required; 
salary competitive; job begins 9/1 / 
84. Apply by March 20. 1984. Send 
letter, resume and references to Dr. Mar- 
lan Nelson, Director, School of Journal- 
ism and Broadcasting, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater OK 74078. OSU is 
an equal opportunity employer. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY has a faculty 
pecabier in the Division of Radio- 
elevision, Department of Communica- 
tion Studies. Tenure track; Assistant or 
Associate Professor. Emphasis is on 
Broadcast Writing, and/or television stu- 
dio production. Should also be able to 
teach in one of the following areas: 
broadcast management, news and publ- 
ic affairs, regulation. Must have PhD in 
hand or assured. Experience in the com- 
munications industry highly desirable. 
Send letter of application, complete 
vita, and three letters of recommenda- 
tion by February 15, 1984 to: 
Lee R. Polk 
Department of Communication Studies 
Baylor Universit 
Waco TX 7679 

Baylor University is an Affirmative Ac- 
tion/Equal Opportunity Empioyer. 


JOURNALISM FACULTY 
EMERSON COLLEGE, BOSTON 
Due to the expansion of the Mass Com- 
munication Division at Emerson College 
(TV, Radio, Film, Broadcast and Print 
Journalism), we are seeking quality 
candidates for faculty positions. Print 
Journalism candidates must have at 
least three years of newspaper 

experience. Doctorate preferred. 

Submit application, resume, and three 
letters of recommendation to: Dr. 
Frances Forde Plude, Chair, Mass Com- 
munication Division, Emerson College, 
100 Beacon St, Boston MA 02116. 
—" for applications: March 15, 








Minority candidates are encouraged to 
send a duplicate copy of application let- 
ter to: Dr. Robert Hilliard, The Pre- 
sident’'s Committee on Affirmative 
Action, Emerson College, 100 Beacon 
Street, Boston MA 02116. 


MASS COMMUNICATION faculty 
position, tenure track, beginning 
August, 1984. Salary and rank negoti- 
able according to experience. Teach 
journalistic writing courses for print and 
electronic media. PhD in Mass Com- 
munication or related field. MA with out- 
standing industry experience consid- 
ered. Closing date is Apri! 1st or until 
suitable list of candidates is obtained. 
Send vita and letters of recommendation 
to: Leonard Lee, Chair, Mass Com- 
munication, Telecommunications Cen- 
ter, University of South Dakota, Vermill- 
ion, South Dakota 57069. Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. 








ADMINISTRATIVE 








INTERNAL AUDITOR. 

Closely held diversified media company 
in Northern Zone 9 seeks experienced 
internal auditor. Accounting degree and 
knowledge of data processing required. 
No travel. Apply in confidence by send- 
ps resume to Box 6839, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





GENERAL MANAGER 
Experienced versatile administrator with 
sales background to take charge of sever- 
al Zone 2 dailies and TMC weeklies. You 
should have 5 years experience, be 
familiar with all phases of production 
and profit oriented. A good opportunity 
for an aggressive individual with leader- 
ship ability. Resumes and requirements 
in confidence to Box 6944, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 11, 1984 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 





ATTENTION 
Advertising Managers 
We are searching for an advertising man- 
ager who wishes to become a general 
manager with total operational 
responsibilities for our 10,000 circula- 
tion daily and Sunday newspaper in Zone 
5. The successful candidate will have a 
track record in all phases of newspaper 
advertising including retail and classi- 
fied. Leadership, high energy level, goal 
orientation, and the desire to be the 
best, are all qualities that we require. 
This is a career opportunity with a well 
known newspaper company. All replies 


PUBLICLY TRADED communications 
company is looking for an experienced 
general manager (CEO) with an advertis- 
ing and marketing background. The suc- 
cessful candidate will be aggressive, 
possess leadership qualities, be people 
oriented, and have the knowledge and 
experience to produce a high operatin 

profit in consort with editoria 

excellence. Our daily newspaper (with 
companion TMC product) of less than 
15,000 ABC circulation, is located in 
the university community, in the midw- 
est. Position available March 31, 1984. 


held in strict confidence. Send resume 
and salary track to Box 6870, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Send resume and salary history to Box 
6869, Editor & Publisher. 











To answer box number ads in 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Address your reply to the box number given in the ad, c/o Editor & 
Publisher, 575 Lexington Av, New York, NY 10022. 

Please be selective in the number of clips submitted in response to an ad. 
Include only material which can be forwarded in a large manilla 
envelope. Editor & Publisher is not responsible for the return of any 
material submitted to its advertisers. 








DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
The East-West Center is accepting applications and nominations for the 
position of Director of Public Affairs to be responsible for initiating and 
implementing activities aimed at stimulating awareness, understanding, 
and support for East-West Center programs by the general public, and 
by institutions and individuals in the United States and abroad. Initial 
appointment is for five years with possible extension. The individual 
selected will report to the President in managing and directing the 
Center's public affairs program including public information dissemina- 
tion, community outreach, publications for general and key audiences 
and assisting with the Center's development efforts. 
The Center is an educational institution established in Hawaii by the 
United States Congress in 1960 “to promote better relations between 
the United States and the nations of Asia and the Pacific through 
cooperative study, training and research." Each year nearly 2000 schol- 
ars, government and business leaders, and graduate students from the 
Asia/Pacific region join the Center's international staff in studying critical 
problems in the region in such areas as population, culture and com- 
munication, resources, and environment. The Center is operated as a 
public, non-profit corporation directed by an international Board of Gov- 
ernors. Its annual budget is $20 million of which 80% is a federal 
congressional appropriation. 
REQUIRED QUALIFICATIONS: 
Education: Master's degree (or the equivalent) in public relations, 
communication, journalism or an area directly related to this position. 
(Equivalent: Four years related work experience). 
Experience: In addition to the degree, six years full-time professional 
experience in public relations with at least three years in management of 
an effective and comprehensive public relations program. Applicants 
must demonstrate ability: To administer and manage a public relations 
program; to determine public relations needs and to develop short- and 
long-term plans to meet those needs; to implement and direct a public 
information program; to effectively disseminate information on the Cen- 
ter and its programs through the local, national and international media; 
to produce informational materials; to plan public events; to work with 
people of diverse cultural backgrounds; to write in an engagingjournalis- 
tic style appropriate to the development of speeches, feature articles 
and reports; and to relate to and deal effectively with the various EWC 
publics. 
Preferred Qualifications: The above described experience in an edu- 
cational institution; direct experience and contacts with national and 
international media; living or work experience in Hawaii; living orworking 
experience in a second cultural environment. 
Salary: Range—$42,722 to $49,842 per year plus 22.5% cost-of-living 
allowance (subject to change). Relocation expenses provided. 
Submit resume, a cover letter detailing relevancy of your background 
and qualifications, samples of your work (indicate samples which have 
appeared in print and label each sample as an example of either your 
writing or editing), and the name, address and phone number(s) of three 
professional references. Do not send boxes of hard-cover books, etc. 
Postmark must be no later than March 16, 1984. Send to Karen Lam, 
Personne! Office, Dept. 516. East-West Center, 1777 East-West Road, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96848. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 











EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 11, 1984 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 
Communication research and service 
center, School of Communication, Uni- 
— of Alabama. Master's degree and 
know —_ of social science research 
methods required. Professional 
experience in communication field 
desirable. Send resume to Dr. Jim Sto- 
vall, PO Box 1482, University AL 
35486. An affirmative action, equal 
opportunity employer. 








You May Take One Giant Step... 
toward a better job 
by placing your ad in E&P’s 
Positions Wanted section! 








ADVERTISING 


AD MANAGER, Available February- 
March on small, but highly regarded 
regional newsweekly in fastest-growing 
area of Zone 1. Sales experience with 
regional, national accounts a must. Pro- 
motional creativity a plus. Unlimited 
aera great place to live. Box 6735, 
ditor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
A top-notch person is needed to fill this 
challenging position of a Zone 1 daily. 
An individual with a proven record in a 
highly competitive and complex market 
as well as experience with TMC would be 
ideal. Outstanding jeadership, motiva- 
tional and team building skills are 
essential. We are located in a very attrac- 
tive area. Box 6849, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING SALES PERSON 
The Star Ledger, New Jersey's largest 
daily and Sunday newspaper, is seeking 
an experienced national advertising 
sales person. Background in the food 
Classification preferred. An excellent 
opportunity to become part of an aggres- 
sive, successful selling team. Good sal- 
ary and benefits. Do not call, send 
resume to Walter J. Schwartz, Nationa! 
Advertising Manager, The Star Ledger, 
Star Ledger Plaza, Newark NJ 07101. 











RETAIL SALES MANAGER 
30,000 circulation daily in fast growing 
Zone 1 market seeks a detailed person to 
lead a professional sales force of 7. Must 
be able to handle selected major 
accounts while managing administrative 
duties. An excellent ground floor oppor- 
tunity with good salary and benefit pack- 
age. Equai —— employer. Send 
resume in confidence to Box 6834, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





“SHOPPER” CAREERS 


Please send resume with $ history to: 
Multi-Media, 7616 Lindley Av, Reseda 
CA 91335. Or leave day and night #s at 
(213) 344-7177. 


TELEMARKETING MANAGER 
Classified specialist needed to manage 
our expanded telemarketing 
department. NW suburban Chicago 
newspaper group (65,000) in excellent 
market and positioned for extraordinary 
growth. Looking for a classified sales pro 
who really knows how to manage. Send 
resume with salary history to Box 6956, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WEEKLY VISITORS’ publication in 
beautiful tourist area seeks dynamic, 
aggressive advertising person with 
marketing background. Send resume, 
salary and relocation requirements to 
Box 6909, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED Ad Director-Marketing 
Director for a small group in California 
— of a daily paper, 3 weekly pap- 
ers and 2 shoppers in the San Joaquin 
Valley. The position is second in com- 
mand in this operation and offers a great 
opportunity for growth and development 
for a talented, experienced Advertising- 
Marketing person. Send resume, refer- 
ences and expected salary to Box 6918, 
Editor & Publisher. 

















E & P CLASSIFIEDS 
The Industry's Marketplace 
(212) 752-7050 














FASTEST GROWING daily in Florida, in 
one of the fastest growing communities 
in Florida is seeking an experienced 
salesperson with ad layout ability who is 
motivated and willing to service 
established accounts and develop new 
accounts. Excellent company benefits. 
Salary commensurate with ability. Send 
resume, references and salary require- 
ments to Sheila Tuttle, PO Box 1268, 
Vero Beach Florida 32961-1268. 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER SPACE 
SALES 





National newspaper sales position in 


Zone 6 available for a self-motivated, | 


aggressive sales person. Two or more 
= space sales experience a must. 

ravel required, all expenses paid. 
Excellent salary for the right person. 
Send resume in confidence to Box 
6946, Editor & Publisher. 


50,000 PLUS circulation weekly news- 
paper, Zone 3, seeks advertising 
director, management and sales 
experience necessary. Possible to take 
over Editor-Publisher position upon 
retirement of owner. All replies con- 
fidentia!. Send resume and salary re- 
quirements to Box 6937, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








RETAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER 
needed for a fast growing daily news- 
paper in extremely competitive market. 
Qualified applicant must have reiated 
advertising management experience. 
Good organization, people and com- 
munication skills a must. Good salary 
and MBO bonus. Zone 9. Box 6895, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 








THE NEWS ART Department of the 
Times-Picayune Publishing Corp. of 
New Orleans is looking for a Graphic 
Designer to design and execute 
interesting and imaginative color and 
black and white page layouts. Also 
responsible for other graphics as 
needed. At least 2 years experience in 
ublication design is helpful. 

ail work samples and resume to: 
George Berke, News Art Department, 
The Times-Picayune Publishing Corp., 
3800 Howard Av, New Orleans LA 
70140. 
An equal opportunity employer m/f. 


THE NEWS ART Department of the 
Times-Picayune Publishing Corp. of 
New Orleans is looking for an Artist with 
a — graphic design background with 
the ability to produce visually interestin; 

maps, charts, and other informationa 
graphics on a daily basis. At least 2 years 
experience is helpful. 

Mail work samples and resume to: 
George Berke, News Art Department, 
The Times-Picayune Publishing 
Corporation, 3800 Howard Avenue, New 
Orleans LA 70102. 

An equal opportunity employer m/f. 


THE DETROIT NEWS seeks an artist for 
its Accent section. Position requires 
ability to do page design, art-direct, 
illustrate and help produce roto supple- 
ments, and illustrate fashion and other 
lifestyle stories in color. Send resume 
and samples to Mr. Gerry Storch, Accent 
Editor, The Detroit News, 615 Lafayette, 
Detroit MI 48231. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ART/GRAPHICS 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





NEWSPAPER ARTIST for morning daily, 
circulation 310,000. Emphasis on 
informational graphics and illustration. 
Send resume and samples to: Wendy 
Govier, Art Director, The Arizona 
—, Box 1950, Phoenix AZ 
85001. 





NEWSROOM ARTIST. Quick, facile and 
imparting readily understandable 
information simply, appealingly and ele- 
gantly with charts, maps, graphics; 
some illustrations. Black/white, color. 
News sense, interest a must. Range of 
samples, resume to: Charles Anderson, 
Editor, The Morning Star, Box 840, 
Wilmington NC 28402. 


THE SAVANNAH NEWS/PRESS is seek- 
ing experienced, motivated and highly 
creative graphic artist for newly created 
position of Editorial Artist. Must produce 
on short notice clear, precise and visual- 
ly attractive graphics to clarify and en- 
hance news stories. Must draw and 
sketch on deadline. Must be able to work 
independently, but also be able to listen 
to ideas and suggestions of others who 
may have input. Portfolio. Benefits 
include group health, life & dental 
insurance, profit sharing/retirement, 
Credit Union and vacation. Send resume 
to Personnel, PO Box 1088, Savannah 
GA 31402. 











Circulate Your Jobs, Services, Talents 
to the Largest Newspaper Audience 
in the World with E&P Classifieds 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 

For 5000 circulation plus weekly in 
northern Illinois. Experience in single 
copy sales, carrier home delivery, and 
second class mail. Must be ambitious 
and shirt sleeve worker. Send resume 
and salary requirements to Box 6957, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER needed for 
8500 6 day ABC daily. Requires a sea- 
soned veteran Circulation Manager who 
can build circulation while providing 
good service. Must be promotional 
minded. Excellent starting salary plus 
monthly bonus based on steady growth. 
Contact Chuck Lake, Sapulpa (OK) Daily 
Herald; (918) 224-5185. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for small dai- 
ly plus weeklies in TMC. Must be 
knowledgeable in all phases of circula- 
tion work including sales and promotion 
and have the ability to motivate. Pro- 
co company in Northeastern Ohio. 

lease send resume and salary require- 
ments to Box 6959, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED Circulation 
development and TMC weekly manager 
wanted for computerized mailing sys- 
tem. Must be familiar with mail delivery 
and magnacraft equipment; located 
Zone 9, heavy growth, sunbelt area. 
Send full resume and salary require- 
ments to Brehm Communications, Inc., 
Attn: Kathleen Collins, PO Box 838, 
Downey CA 90241. 











EDITOR SOUGHT for weekly newsletter 
on oil production technology. Journalism 
degree or background necessary. Some 
experience in the oil industry preferred. 
Excellent benefits on top of salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Send 
resume to Enhanced Recovery Week, 
1401 Wilson Blvd, Suite 910, Arlington 
VA 22209. 


EDITORIAL WRITER 
Conservative, prolific, intelligent, philo- 
sophical. If you are all that, plus you area 
solid writer with at least 3 years 
experience, we'd like to talk to you about 
our editorial page editor's job. It’s a one- 
person department handling editorial 
writing, letters to the editor, selection of 
columns and cartoons for the daily edito- 
rial pages and some layout. We're a 
43,000 morning daily in the competitive 
metro/St. Louis market. Send letter, 
resume, and 3-5 samples of your work to 
Harriet Simpson, Editor, News- 
Democrat, PO Box 427, Belleville IL 
62222. No telephone calls. 








EDITOR to manage six person staff for 
12,000 circulation tri-weekly, soon to 
become daily. Located in the magnifi- 
cent Ozark Mountains. Applicants 
should have management experience 
and be skilled at writing, page layout and 
have good local news judgment. Send 
resume, writing samples and salary re- 
quirements to: Publisher, Baxter Bulle- 
tin, PO Drawer A, Mountain Home AR 
72653. 





CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION CONSULTANT/Director 
Needed immediately for upscaie weekly 
newspaper. Must know all phases of 
building a successful circulation cam- 
paign. Good compensation for self- 
starter with “‘The Right Stuff."" Please 
send resume to Circulation, PO Box 418, 
Scarsdale NY 10583. 





HOME DELIVERY MANAGER 
For 75,000 daily newspaper. We're 
seeking a professional to lead our staff of 
supervisors and district managers. A 
strong background in sales, collections 
and personnel development is required. 
We are a growth market in the Sunbelt. 
We offer excellent salary, bonuses and 
full benefits. Send resume with salary 
history to Box 6875, Editor & Publisher. 











| CIRCULATION 
MARKET 
MANAGER 


Manager needed for new 
national publication starting in 
Zone 9. Will be in charge of all 
circulation aspects—office 
staff management, sales, serv- 
ice. Knowledge of US mails 
and computers helpful. 
Excellent opportunity for #2 
person wanting more 
responsibility and experience. 
Please forward resume and 
salary requirements to Box 
6864, Editor & Publisher. 
EOE M/F. 











THE LAS VEGAS Review-Journal, Neva- 
da’s largest newspaper, is seeking young 
and aggressive individuals for supervis- 
ory positions. District managers with 2-3 
years experience will be considered. 
Send your resume and salary require- 
ments to: Circulation Director, Las Vegas 
Review-Journal, PO Box 70, Las Vegas 
NV 89125-0070. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 


THE NATION’S Capitol’s fastest growing 
newspaper seeks qualified area super- 
visor. Previous district managerial or su- 
pervisory experience necessary. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Send 
resumes to Employment Manager, 3400 
New York Av, NE, Washington DC 
20002. 








EDITORIAL 

















METRO MANAGER 

Recent promotions within the circula- 
tion department have created an 
opening for a metro circulation manager. 
This highly visible position requires an 
individual with excellent communicative 
abilities, a thorough working knowledge 
of circulation, experience in budgeting 
and planning and a firm belief that serv- 
ice is number one. We wil! provide the 
right person with a competitive package 
and an opportunity for future growth. If 
interested, send a complete resume 
including salary history to: Michael J. 
Murray, Circulation Director, The Des 
Moines Register, 715 Locust Street, Des 
Moines IA 50309. 


RURAL Central California daily/small 
but ready to grow, needs promotion- 
oriented circulation manager. Send all 
details. Box 6955, Editor & Publisher. 
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ASSISTANT NEWS EDITOR 
Here's the chance to join one of the best 
newspapers of its size in the country. Our 
46,000, award-winning, Zone 3 daily, 
needs a night news editor strong on 
graphics ability and use of color but 
stronger still on copyediting skills. If you 
have the experience, drive and 
determination necessary, send work 
samples, resume and salary 
expectations to: Jerry Chambers, Senior 
News Editor, Kingsport Times-News, 
Box 479, Kingsport TN 37662. No 
phone calls please. 


AGGRESSIVE NEWS REPORTERS— 
Medium-size Florida metro daily will be 
hiring seasoned, thorough news report- 
ers early '84. Don’t apply unless you've 
had two years’ daily newspaper news 
writing experience, know you're good, 
fast and could develop even greater 
potential in a fast-paced, competitive 
market. Send resume, clips, references, 
explanation of interest to Box 6751, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 








EXPERIENCED copy editor for features 


desk. Flair for attractive layouts, solid | 


editing skills required. Minimum 3 years 
experience. Heavy work load for 90,000 
plus daily. Apply with resume and sam- 
ples to John Rossello, Features Editor, 
Gazette Telegraph, PO Box 1779, 30S. 
Prospect St., Colorado Springs CO 
80901. 





ENTERTAINMENT WRITER—aqualified 
to cover contemporary music, including 
jazz and country. Must be able to cover 
breaking entertainment news stories, 
analyze music trends, write features and 
reviews. Two years experience preferred. 
Send resume and clips to Box 6902, 
Editor & Publisher. 





COPY AND WIRE editor for 10,000 PM 
daily. Desk experience in Zone 1 pre- 
ferred. Manchester Herald, Box 591, 
Manchester CT 06040. 





COPY EDITORS 

We're planning a move to the a.m. cycle, 
and seek at least two uncompromising 
copy/layout editors. One in sports, one 
on the news desk, possibly a third in 
features. Must be a team worker, a word- 
smith, willing to work nights and possi- 
bly weekends. Apply promptly, in writ- 
ing, to: Assistant Editor Tim White, Cape 
Cod Times, 319 Main St, Hyannis MA 
02601. Please include recent samples 
of your work. 


COPY EDITOR 

The Courier-Journal is looking for a copy 
editor with five years of professional 
newspaper experience. College degree 
preferred. VDT experience necessary. 
Solid editing skills required. Interested 
persons may write David Creed, Night 
Assistant Managing Editor, The Courier- 
Journal, 525 West Broadway, Louisville 
KY 40202. 








| COPY EDITOR—New York area AM 


seeks bright individual with good editing 
skills and ability to write sharp heads. 
Night hours. ronirip | salary $10,400. 
Box 6943, Editor & Publisher. 


COLUMNIST. The perfect job. It blends 
politics from the state Capitol and 
human interest material wherever you 
can find it. Based in Zone 5 Capitol 
bureau for an aggressive newspaper 
chain. Looking for a columnist, not an 
analytical reporter. Send writing sam- 
les and resume to Box 6936, Editor & 
ublisher. 


CITY EDITOR. We're looking for a candi- 
date with solid news judgment, good 
writing skills, ability to work hard, lead 
people and take charge of a young and 
talented staff. Midwest candidates only. 
This is a key position with a bright future, 
good salary and benefits. Editor 
experience preferred but will recognize 
person ready to move to management. 
Resume, salary history, clips to Mrs. 
Greta Sherman, Streator Times-Press, 
115 Oak St, Streator IL 61364. 











EDITORIAL WRITER sought by 40,000 
Illinois daily to write editorials, lay out 
editorial pages, take an interest in com- 
munity. Experienced journalist with con- 
servative political views required. Send 
resume and clips to Box 6901, Editor & 
Publisher. 











WHAT HELPS US 
HELPS US 
HELP YOU 


To expedite your questions, 
claims and payments regard- 
ing classified invoices, 
please RETURN THE YEL- 
LOW COPY OF THE INVOICE 
WITH YOUR PAYMENT, and 
refer to the invoice number in 
all correspondence regard- 
ing your bill. This will assure 
proper credit to your 
account. 


THANK YOU: 
E&P CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 





| PM daily 


EXPERIENCED FARM writer/editor to 
handle agricultural section for leading 
Montana daily. Must have good knowl- 
edge of livestock and wheat industries. 
Send resumes to Managing Editor, P.O. 
Box 5468, Great Falls MT 59403. 





| FOOD WRITER—we're looking for some- 


one with an interest in food, a flair for 
writing and knowledge about nutrition. 
Send resume and clips to John Kiesewet- 


| ter, Features Editor, The Cincinnati En- 


quirer, 617 Vine St, Cincinnati OH 
45201. 





GLOUCESTER DAILY TIMES, a 12,000 
on the Massachusetts coast. 
Three times in 10 years winner top 
investigative series in New England UP! 
contest. Top editorial job supervising 13 


| reporters and editors. Must have proven 


leadership and possess enthusiasm for 
commitment to the community. Apply to 
Peter Watson, Gloucester Daily Times, 
Whittemore Street, Gloucester MA 
01930 


“HOW TO GET HIRED IN JOURNAL- 
ISM" For information, write: Northwest 
ary, Limited, Box 3658-J, Lacey 
WA 98503. 











COPY EDITORS 
A major city daily needs experienced 
copy editors with a flair for short leads 
and <e heads. Reporting experience a 
lus. VDT experience a must. Box 6934, 
ditor & Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





ASSISTANT CITY editor and business 
reporter for daily morning paper needs 
experience and some samples of work. 
Prefer self-starter with good writing 
skilis. Send resume and clips to Jerry 
Bertling, Editor, The Huntsville Item, 
Box 539, Huntsville, TX 77340. 


AUTHORITATIVE international oil 
publication seeks part time correspon- 
dents experienced in covering Middle 
East, Japan, India, China, Indonesia, 
Peru, Chile, Bolivia and Caribbean. 
Send particulars in confidence to Box 
6945, Editor & Publisher. 





EDITORIAL WRITER—75,000 com- | 
bination daily and Sunday, Zone 6. Con- 
servative philosophy and strong writing 
skills required. College degree and news- 

per journalism experience necessary. 

nowledge of and interest in political 
science and economics helpful. All 
inquiries confidentiai. Please list work 
experience and salary requirements. Box 
6928, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR—expanding weekly in fast 
growing Miami, FL suburb. Writer, copy 
editor, editorials, layout and design. Call 
publisher Tom Curtis (305) 883-6153. 








ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 

Daily and Sunday paper near New York 
City, with 35,000 circulation, seeks 
assistant metropolitan editor with con- | 
centration on developing Sunday and en- 
terprise stories and editing copy. This 
growing paper is part of a major chain. 

he job—one of three assistant metro | 
positions—also involves helping super- | 
vise 16 reporters in a rapidly growing | 
city. Reporting experience a must; edit- | 
ing experience preferred. Box 6958, | 
Editor & Publisher. | 








COPY EDITOR with 2 years desk or | 
reporting experience for 30,000 circula- 
tion CT AM daily. 

Sports reporter, college graduate, some | 
experience preferred. Send resume to | 
Box 6916, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL WRITER 
Conservative metropolitan daily seeks 
readable writer steeped in history, gov- 
ernment, economics. Copy editing 
responsibilities. Solid opportunity for 
the right applicant. Send resume to Box 
6962, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED: Editorial writer-editor, 

20,000 daily newspaper in Zone 3. Send 

resumes and writing samples. | 

Experienced writer with conservative | 

ove af . Send resume to Box 6935, 
ditor & Publisher. 


IF YOU CAN write lively heads and be | 
tough on copy under deadline pressure, 
there's a spot for you on our copy desk. | 
And there's further opportunity for 
talented copy editors at The Daily Rec- 
ord, a paper on the cutting edge of the | 
color graphics revolution. Desk 
experience required. Contact Tom Bag- | 
ley, News Editor, The Daily Record, 55 | 
Park Place, Morristown NJ 07960; | 
(201) 538-3030. 


INVESTIGATIVE REPORTER 
Two good solid years of significant | 
reporting experience may be your key toa | 
spot on our oe 46,000 | 
Southeastern daily. We're looking for | 
someone who can handie the routine and | 
also tackle the bigger stories on our | 
regional police beat. Tell us about your- 
self and include salary requirements and | 
some samples of your work. Send materi- | 
als to Ted Como, Acting Managing Edi- 
tor, Kingsport Times-News, Box 479, 
Kingsport TN 37663. No phone calls 
please. 


IMMEDIATE OPENING FOR 


MANAGING EDITOR 
Award-winning 63,000 plus daily in} 
exciting Southwest city requires aggres- | 
sive, organized editor with management 
experience to provide strong, pro- | 
fessional leadership to 40 member news | 
staff. Must demonstrate good local news | 
judgment and ag to teach and moti- | 
vate people. Write Box 6930, Editor & | 
Publisher. 


INTERNS wanted to work with Jack | 
Anderson. Immediate openings. Non- | 
paying but a chance to work in DC during | 
an election year. Send resume and clips | 
to 1401 16th St NW, Washington DC | 
20036. 




















| major city daily. Succinct writing, 


| The Wall Street Journal. That should tell 


| thoroughly and more aggressively than 


| we'd like to hear from you. Send applica- 





BUSINESS and financial writer wanted. 
Daily newspaper experience a must. 
Copy editing experience on VDTs a plus. | 
Must be adaptable and able to handle | 
varied tasks within a small team on a 


speed, accuracy and capacity to dig up 
the facts are needed to do this job in a 
competitive market. Send resume to Box | 
6865, Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS WRITER H 
Our business reporter has been hired by 





you something about the caliber of per- | 
son we need to fill her shoes. As the | 
largest newspaper in Montana, we cover | 
business, labor, utilities, economic 
issues and energy development more 


anyone else in the northern Rockies | 
region. If you rate yourself among the | 
best in business journalism and would | 
like to join an award-winning news team, | 


tion, resume with salary history and re- 
ferences and non-returnable clips to 
Rachael Bradbury, Director of Human 


| Resources, The Billings Gazette, PO Box | 
| 2507, Billings MT 59103. Deadline is | 


| February 24, 1984. EOE. magazine. Strong background in sales, 


| sales promotion and sales management 





COPY EDITOR 


| Accepting applications with 3 refer- 
, ences, for experienced, talented copy | 
| editor. Must try out. Send resumes to | 


Clair Cobb, News Editor, Arizona | 


Rapaelic, Box 1950, Phoenix AZ! 
85001. 





COMPUTER MAGAZINE WRITER 
Writer for rapidly growing computer 
magazine to write about IBM mini com- 
ache in a business environment. 

xcellent writing skills and knowledge of 
IBM systems. 34/ 36 / 38 required. | 
Send resume and salary requirements to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Newf / 34-38, Box 6859, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. | 
COPY EDITOR with management poten- 
tial. Strong word skills, strong people | 
skills, good news judgment, flair for | 
design. Small daily in sophisticated 
NYC-area market. Send letter, resume 
- clips to Box 6878, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





| 
AGGRESSIVE REPORTER wanted to | 
cover county government and courts for | 
25,000 daily in Midwest state capitol. | 
Includes some general assignment and 
feature work. Experience preferred but 
not required. Send resume and clips to | 
Doug Waggoner, News Tribune, 210 | 
Monroe, Jefferson City MO 65101. 








CITY EDITOR | 
Zone 5 17,000 daily is looking for some- 
one with innovative, exciting ideas and | 
the ability to put them into words and | 
graphics. Someone with the ability to 
help organize a 14-person newsroom | 
and the motivation to accomplish it. | 
Someone who knows writing, editing and | 
layout and the ability to teach those tal- 
ents to others. Demanding? Very! This is | 
not a 9-5 job. Union newsroom. Send | 
resume, work samples, references and | 
sala Tae by February 20 to | 
Box 6915, Editor & Publisher. 
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| fora 


EDITORS/REPORTERS 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS NEWS...A | 


leading nationally circulated newspaper 
for managers of large computer 
operations has immediate reporter/ 
editor bs pepay in NY and Boston. As a 
resuit of our fast growth, we are looking 
ressive reporters with strong writ- 
ing skills. Daily newspaper and/or 
industry experience a plus. Our Boston 


spot is for a Bureau Chief who knows the | 


hi-tech beat and who can operate 


independently. In the NY area we have | 
' 110,000 Sunday circulation seeks per- 


several general assignment openings. 
Send cover letter and clips to Ms. P. 


| Klein, Information Systems News, 111 
| East Shore Rd, Manhasset NY 11030. 





NEW ROME-BASED US weekly seeks 
sharp, adventurous editors with keen 


| knowledge of international affairs, fi- 
| nance, arts. Living wage. Italian helpful. 


CV air mail to Christopher Winner, Via 


| Antonelli 49, Rome, Italy. 





OUTDOORS EDITOR, for fastest- 


outdoors coverage and coordinatin 
Sunday Outdoors section. Knowledge o' 
hunting, fishing, boating and camping 


! required. Please send writing samples to 
| San Antonio Light, Sports 


partment, 
PO Box 161, San Antonio TX 78291. 


OPINION PAGE editor for medium sized 





SW daily. Send clips, resume and salary | 
| requirement to Box 6931, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 





PUBLISHER'S OPPORTUNITY 


the live entertainment trade. Experience 
necessary as publisher of trade 


is required. Stock options make this an 
outstanding opportunity for the right per- 


son with this — company located in | 


the Sunbelt. 
lisher. 


ox 6877, Editor & Pub- 








ATTENTION 
MINORITY 
JOURNALISTS 


Be sure you're included in the 
firstever directory of black jour- 
nalists, to be published June 
24, 1984. Write today. 

Directory will include biog- 
raphical sketches on black 
journalists throughout the 
country, census info and per- 
sonal commentaries written by 
some of the top black jour- 
nalists in the country. 

Write now for your directory 
form or to reserve a copy. Stu- 
dents. Professionals. 
Instructors. Freelancers. Be a 
part of a directory that will be 
used by employers seeking 
qualified minority journalists. 
Include businesssize, self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


Ben Johnson, Coordinator 
Who's What and Where 
Dept EP 
PO Box 921 
Detroit Mi 48231 
(313) 886-5611 
Advertising inquiries weicome 








| Sentry-News, PO 
70459. 











er Opening 


or 
MANAGING EDITOR 
Award-winning 63,000 plus daily in 
exciting Southwest city requires aggres- 


| Sive, organized editor with management 


experience to provide strong, pro- 


| fessional leadership to 40-member news 
| Staff. Must demonstrate good local news 
| judgment and abili 
| vate people. Write 


to teach and moti- 
ox 6951, Editor & 
Publisher. 


LIFESTYLES WRITER—newspaper with 





son with outstanding writing talent, good 
reporting instincts and keen sense of 


| what interests the reader. At least tw 
| years experience required. Send resume 
| and writing samples to Box 6903, Editor 


& Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR-—We’re looking for 
a hard working, shirt sleeve managing 
editor who wili lead our staff of 7 by 





| example. Must demonstrate excellent 


writing and editing skills, a flair inf rs 
iCk- 


daily newspaper in Texas | accurate headlines and a solid 


ge 
| 06.0 0 Sunday; 140,000 daily). 


Would be in charge of organizing daily | et on beautifu 


ground in creative layout. We're located 
ina fast growin 7 competitive mar- 
Lake Pontchartrain just 
30 minutes from downtown New 
Orleans. Send resume including history 
of earnings to ion Maddox, The Dail 
ox 910, Slidell 





METRO DAILY needs all-purpose copy 
editor who can work with little supervi- 
sion. Will supervise overnight make-up 
in composing room, plus handle all types 
of copy. Should have some knowledge of 
color production. Good 


| ; ft: good 
With leading weekly news magazine for | benefits. Zone 5. Box 6938, Editor & 


Publisher. 





; NIGHT MAKEUP EDITOR— 


experienced, cooperative editor to coor- 
dinate and expedite final page makeup, 
make decisions and improve fast- 
growing 44,000 circulation mornin 

newspaper in Southern California. Cal 
Vern Lawson; (805) 273-2700. 


NEW CHICAGO DAILY 





| “Sinking person's newspaper” with a 


strong focus on internationai and nation- 


| al news, analysis and perspective 
| pieces, and quality local news, business, 
| arts and sports sections is now hiring a 


fall editorial staff. Applicants with these 


| qualifications should send a resume: 

| REPORTERS: At ‘east 5 years 
| experience. Seekin, 
| areas, including local and national poli- 


specialist in all 


tics, courts, sports and economics. 


| Besides a resume, submit 2 or 3 of your 
| best clips and a 1-page letter stating 


what position you want and why. 


| COPY EDITORS: 5-10 years experience 


and/or an MA in English or history. 


| LIBRARIANS: 3-5 years experience in a 
| newspaper library—preferably with an 
| automated system——and/or an MS in 
| library science. Wiil build a state-of-the- 


art news library from scratch. 

SALES: At least 5 years metropolitan 
experience on display, sales and 
accounts for an up-scale market. 
Apply to: Managing Editor, The Chicago 
Post, 168 N Michigan Av, Suite 1000, 
Chicago !L 60601. No phone caiis. 


SPORTS COPY/LAYOUT editor by AM/ 
PM FL mid-sized daily. Please send tear- 
sheets, references and letter outlining 
experience, interest, salary require- 
ments to Box 6929, Editor & Pubiisher. 


PROGRESSIVE Pacific NW 26,000 AM 
wants to update its applicant file for the 
news desk. We strongly emphasize 
design and have the latest in coior and 
electronic equipment. Salary range $18- 
$21,000. At least three years 
experience necessary. Box 6927, Editor 
& Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PROMOTION 





SPORTS AND NEWS writer for 9000 
circulation daily newspaper. Send letter, 
resume and clips to Jack Morris, gt 
Union, Box 129, Junction City K 
66441. 





THE TIMES-PICAYUNE/The States- 
Item of New Orleans is seeking copy edi- 
tors. Candidates should have at least two 
years of copy desk experience, they 
should be able to demonstrate a strong 
command of the English Language and 
= ability to write bright, accurate head- 
ines 

All copy desk positions require evening 
work. Send resume to: The Times- 
Picayune/The States-Item, The Per- 
sonnel Manager, 3800 Howard Avenue, 
New Orleans LA 70140. 

An equal opportunity employer m/f. 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE, a 225,000 
AM daily in California's capitol, is look- 
ing for top talent to join its features 
department. 


ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR needed to 
supervise a staff of eight covering every- 
thing from San Francisco to Lake Tahoe. 
Solid entertainment background 
essential. Must have strong managerial 
and copy editing skills. 


TV COLUMNIST needed who can write 
his/her way out of a slow news day as well 
as deliver the kind of ongoing TV cover- 
age the best columnists muster. Sac- 
ramento, the 21st largest TV market, is 
now being wired for cable. We're looking 
for a personality with strong columnist 
experience. 


FEATURES WRITER needed to cover an 
unlimited variety of stories. Must write 
quickly and with style. Solid background 
in the field required. 





Competitive salary and benefits. All repl- 
ies held in confidence. Apply in writing 
to: The Sacramento Bee, Personnel 
Department, PO Box 15770, Sac- 
ramento CA 95852. An equal opportu- 
nity emplover. 


REPORTER—award winning weekly in 
dynamic community seeks full time 
reporter with some editing experience. 
Send resume, clips to Managing Editor, 
PO Box 321, Old Greenwich CT 06870. 


REPORTERS, we can offer you opportu- 
nity in the Florida sunshine if you have 
the talent to write for our weekly commu- 
nity newspapers. We are looking for 
experienced J-school grads. Please send 
resume and Clips to: 
THE GOLD COAST GROUP 
455 NW 35th Street 
Boca Raton FL 33431 


REPORTER/Northern Maine weekly with 
6500 circulation seeking responsible, 
top-notch reporter. Send resume, writ- 
ing samples and salary requirements to: 
Zone 1. Times, 696 W. Main St., PO Box 
419, Madawaska ME 04756. 








WESTERN NEWSPAPERS, INC, a group 
of two dailies, three twice-weeklies and 
three weekly newspapers in Central and 
Western Arizona is accepting applica- 
tions for anticipated openings for editors 
and reporters. include clips and salary 
requirements with cover letter and 
resume. Send to: Charlie Waters, PO Box 
312, Prescott AZ 86302. 


THE EAST OREGONIAN, a 12,900- 
circulation daily in Northeastern Oregon, 
needs to fill two positions: 





1. Reporter to cover agriculture and 
city government. 

2. Sports editor. 

Some post-college experience neces- 
sary. Western applicants preferred. Edi- 
tor Mike Forrester, East Oregonian, PO 
Box 1089, Pendleton OR 97801; (503) 
276-2211. 





RAPIDLY GROWING college town daily 
seeks reporter and desk person with 
experience. Call or write Managing Edi- 
tor, Daily Star, Box 1149, Hammond LA 
70404; ((504) 345-2333). 


REPORTERS—Two openings available 
immediately within daily newspaper 
operation in North Alabama. General 
assignment reporter needed, basic pho- 
tography skills and some newspaper 
experience required. Also seek sport- 
swriter-copy editor, strong on layout and 
design. Good benefits, salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Send 
resume, non-returnable clips and salary 
requirements to Bob Bryan, Publisher, 
Athens News Courier, PO Box 670, 
Athens AL 35611. 


SPORTS DESK MAN 
Fast-growing morning tabloid in major 
Zone 2 market seeking top-quality desk 
man to oversee inside operation. Must 
have strong copy editing skills, creative 
layout ability and proven leadership 
qualities. Excellent references a must. 
Respond with resume, references and 
— to Box 6694, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








ENGINEER 





ASSISTANT General Manager, large 
midwestern corporate sales and 
Se company. 

equires graduate engineer with media 
related sales experience. Newspaper 
production a real plus. 
Strong sales, organizational, and man- 
agement skills a must. Send resume, 
cover letter and salary history to PO Box 
#203, Cincinnati Ohio 45201. 





MARKETING 











ENGINEER 





ENGINEER 





SENIOR PROJECT 
ENGINEERS 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Harris Graphics is currently seeking 2 seasoned Engineering 
professionals with proven expertise in the printing industry. 


Both highly visible positions require a track record reflecting 
progressive technical accomplishments with complex printing 
press configurations in the newspaper, insert, or commercial 
press markets, and the ability to manage projects from design 


through release. 


Ideal candidates will possess a Mechanical Engineering 
degree or equivalent and a minimum of 8 years experience with 
high-speed web offset presses and press auxillaries. 


For immediate consideration, send resume, with salary history, 
to: James N. Penny-Manager of Staffing, Harris Graphics 
Corporation, Commercial Press Division. 


HARRIS 
GRAPHICS 


P.O. Box 61485 @ D/FW Airport e Dallas, Texas 75261 
Equal Opportunity Employer, m/f 





MARKETING RESEARCH 
MANAGER 
The Seattle Times, a major metro, is 
seeking a marketing research manager. 
Needed is an individual with the follow- 
ing background: 


1. Experience with consumer product 
forecasting. 

2. Familiarity with multi-media 
research. 

3. Excellent communication and presen- 
tation skills. 

4. 3-5 years supervisory/managerial 
experience. 

5. Marketing or economics degree pre- 
ferred, but not required. 

6. Familiarity with media sales. 


$30-35,000 to start, depending on 
experience. Excellent benefits. If you 
meet position requirements, please send 
resume and salary history to R.C. Follett, 
The Seattle Times, PO Box 70, Seattle 
WA 98111. No phone calls, please. 

M/F/H An Equal Opportunity Employer 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN WANTED 

IN BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA 
Able to personally operate, maintain and 
supervise the operation of a Color King 
press in fast-growing newspaper in 
booming Florida. Contact immediately. 
Phone (813) 937-6101 or write Leader, 
PO Box 1265, Tarpon Springs FL 
33589. 











PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN. Must 
have STRONG background in front end 
systems and ITU environment. ECRM 
system with advantage ad setter, good 
opportunity for the right person, with 
bottom line knowledge. EXCELLENT 
SALARY AND BENEFITS. Box 6825, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EAGER, INTELLIGENT, achiever 
interested in joining small but growing 
business in Berkshires of Massachu- 
setts. Need production director of week- 
ly. Paste-up or graphic arts background 
desirable, not required. Salary to 
experience. No benefits. Some ees | 
pg required. Call (413) 458-571 
jays. 








CIRCULATION PROMOTION 
Sales specialist needed. Must be 
innovative, experienced, sales oriented 
with solid competitive circulation pro- 
motion experience. Important 
responsibilities with aggressive sub- 
urban newspaper willing to try new 
circulation sales ideas and promotions. 
Located in pleasant, growing Mid- 
Atlantic area. Send resume and a 
sampling of your circulation promotion 
—— to Box 6960, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


PROMOTION MANAGER 

If you're now second in command at a 
medium to large daily in a competitive 
market and ready to assume a bigger 
challenge, we have an immediate 
opening for a promotion manager. 
Candidates should have (3-5) years 
experience in newspaper advertising 
and/or circulation sales promotion. 
Understanding of newspaper market 
research helpful. Marketing background 
preferred. Strong copy writing, corn- 
munications and/or public relations 
skills are essential. We are a 50,M+ 
daily newspaper in Zone 2. Send 
resume, including salary history to Box 
6922, Editor & Publisher. 











Assistant Manager __ 
Community & Corporate Services 


The Arizona Republic/The Phoenix 
Gazette need a creative individual (who's 
an excellent writer) in their active public 
relations department. Responsibilities 
include developing newsroom promo- 
tion, supervising copywriting and in- 
house publications, and involvement in 
community relations activities and publ- 
ic service advertising. Minimum two 
years copywriting, promotion and man- 
agement experience essential. News- 
room experience helpful. Excellent 
benefits. Send resume and salary history 
in confidence to Mary Weingart, The Ari- 
zona Republic/The Phoenix Gazette, PO 
Box 1950, Phoenix AZ 85001. 








E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE JOBS 
FOR NEWSPAPER PEOPLE 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 





PR 
WRITER 


Energetic writer needed for corpo- 
rate public relations staff. Should be 
fast, accurate, a self-starter willing 
to learn. Requires 4 years post- 
college and media or public rela- 
tions work. Please submit resume 
with salary requirements to: 


D.F. Andrews 
ITT 


COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
Executive Offices 
Paim Coast FL 32051 


An Equal Op 


rtuni 
Employer ’ 


/F/H 





SALES 


SALES MANAGER 
Central Mass Media (the 139th fastest 
growing company in the USA according 
to Inc. Magazine) is looking for a sales 
manager for our urban weekly news- 
paper, Worcester Magazine. Position 
involves supervision of 10 person staff. 
If you are intelligent, driven, know how to 
sell and how to teach others how to sell, 
contact Dan Kaplan today at (617) 799- 
ene write: Box 1000, Worcester MA 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





SALES 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





SALES MARKETING 

We are seeking a sales person with at 
least 3 years experience in newsprint, 
kraft paper or newspaper sales for North- 
eastern markets. Candidate must have 
the ability to relate to all newspaper 
operational departments such as 
advertising, production and circulation, 
etc. Excellent company paid benefits. 
Salary commensurate with experience 
~ performance bonuses awarded. 

lease send resume to Box 6868, Editor 
& Publisher. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 








ADMINISTRATIVE 


AD DIRECTOR seeks new challenge. 
Strong performer with broad back- 
ground. Age mid-thirties, presently em- 
ployed. Box 6885, Editor & Publisher. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE with ten years, 
daily and weekly newspaper experience 
seeks position in Great Lakes or Rocky 
Mountain area. Proven sales record. 
Write PO Box 292, Evergreen CO 
80439. 


PUBLISHER-GENERAL MANAGER: 
Age 37. Seven years experience heading 
small 6-day daily newspaper based mul- 
tiple publication operation in highly 
competitive Michigan market. Back- 
ground includes hands-on training in all 
newspaper departments and general 
management training at Knight-Ridder 
group papers, BS in Business. Desire 
similarly responsible and challenging 
position with organization offering furth- 
er career growth possibilities. Box 6910, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PROVEN #1 or 2 man on smail to 
medium size daily with emphasis on 
advertising, but know every department 
front door to delivery. Available two 
weeks. Box 6919, Editor & Publisher. 


SEASONED New York City Sportswriter 
ready for new diversified position in pri- 
vate sector. Need not be writing or sports 
related. (212) 939-6668. 




















ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER, experienced in 
display and national, with 28 year track 
record, seeking new challenge. (203) 
635-0110. 








CIRCULATION 


DO YOU NEEDAN EXPERIENCED MAN- 
AGER OR SUPERVISOR—with TMC- 
shopper, daily-weekly sales know how? | 
am ready to relocate. Box 6818, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED Circulator seeking 
position as home delivery, training, or 
promotion manager on medium or large 
metro. References upon request. Box 
6783, Editor & Publisher. 


TRAVELING JOB wanted. Circulation 
man. 30 years experience Zone 7 dail- 
ies. Box 6921, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


FOOD/FEATURE WRITER, 30, seeks 
position as editor of food, living, feature 
or entertainment section in Zone 3 or 4. 
ABJ and 5 years experience on daily and 
— papers. Box 6896, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 

















AWARD WINNING legal/political repor- 
ter with 10 years daily newspaper 
experience is looking for a job on an 
aggressive newspaper or news magazine. 
| have won state bar association awards 
the past two years. Box 6899, Editor & 
Publisher. 





AVAILABLE: 1980 journalism graduate 
with 21 years experience in hard news 
reporting, columns, depth stories, pho- 
tography and compelling feature lay- 
outs. Imaginative, hungry and fast—a 
superlative writer who can tackle the 
analytic or the whimsical. Or otherwise. 
Research gratifies me. Copy — 
experience and hands-on knowledge o 
all production phases. | seek a reporting 
or copy editing job on a daily with a 
circulation of at least 15,000 and, most 
important!y, a quality Sunday edition. 
Salary and zone secondary to editorial 
and — anegy ane left a 
30,000-plus daily. Box 6789, Editor & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE, accurate self-starter, 
with experience as city desk reporter and 
business writer for 85,000 daily, seeks 
career post. May Newhouse grad, Syra- 
cuse University. Mark G. Weiner, 204 
Comstock Av, Apt. 1, Syracuse NY 
13210; (315) 474-5211. 


ASSOCIATE Editor of state's largest 
weekly newspaper group seeks editor- 
ship of weekly or reporting or desk slot on 
daily in Zones 3,4. Box 6954, Editor & 
Publisher. 











BUSINESS WRITER, 10 years 
experience including 200,000 daily, 
seeks spot on top business staff. Credits 
include Money magazine, American 
Banker, National Real Estate Investor. | 
can cover the major beats or guide oth- 
ers. Box 6940, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED weekly editor, reporter, 
photographer seeks move up to Zone 9 
daily. Prefer city or education beat. 
CNPA, John Swett awards. Box 6826, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED REPORTER, 3 years on 
weeklies, seeks job on small daily or 
weekly any Zone; (813) 366-5013. 


ENVIRONMENTAL issues and natural 
history writer wants assignments. Co- 
author of Audubon field guide. Pete Sal- 
mansohn, 30 S. Emerson, 103, Denver 
CO 80209. 

















SPORTSWRITER seeks job in Cleveland 
area. Strong on grammar, copy editing, 
layout. 4 years sports editor of small 
Eaerer. Box 6908, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





SPORTS layout, editing position wanted 
by accurate, conscientious person. A 
flair for quality graphics. Cleanly 
designed tearsheets available. Seasoned 
in newspaper sports deadlines, 10 years 
VDTs. Zones 2,3,4. Box 6932, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Se ee en from Uni- 
versity of Utah in March, seeks position 
with daily. Any Zone, but prefer area 
where basketball is king. Experience as 
UPI intern and on campus daily. Contact 
Russ Lemmon, 503 University Village, 
Sait Lake UT 84108; (801) 581-9774. 


SEASONED by wire, newspaper, broad- 
cast. Know Northern California. Ver- 
satile. Looking for a challenge. PR con- 
sidered. Box 6952, Editor & Pubiisher. 











SIX YEARS experience as weekly editor, 
seeks reporting position on small- 
medium size daily. Aggressive, with 
strong writing-reporting skills. Box 
6961, Editor & Publisher. 
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GENERAL Assignment Reporter, 5 years 
daily experience covering government 
and minority issues seeks reporter 
position on mid or large-sized daily. Box 
6886, Editor & Publisher. 


| NEED A NEW CHALLENGE. The time 
has come to move on from the 20,000 
daily where | have served as sports editor 
and wire editor/columnist. | seek a sports 
writing job on large paper or writing/ 
editing combination on mid-size. I'm 
only 26, but have much layout, editing, 
headline and management experience. 
Will relocate anywhere. Box 6823, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


MY HEADLINES not only sing, they 
shout, scream, weep, snicker, chortle 
and even guffaw. 9 years desk; wire, re- 
write pro; slot, makeup major dailies. 
Box 6897, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSROOM PRO seeks management 
position—Strong writer, columnist, copy 
editor, layout man—Solid experience in 
management and administration. Box 
6924, Editor & Publisher. 


PROVEN PRO seeks reporting job on 
Northern California or Oregon daily. 7 
years daily/weekly experience including 
cops, schools, government and general 
assignment. Versatile and fast. Keith 
Bennetts; (408) 253-4475. 

















RELIGION and lifestyles editor/writer 
seeks position on larger newspaper or 
periodical. 6 2 years’ experience on 
es dailies. Box 6883, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


RADIO REPORTER looking to break into 
ewe media on small or midsize paper. 

A Communications. Experience on col- 
- paper. Prefer Zone 2. Mike Reuther, 
237 W. Penn St, Muncy PA 17756; 
(717) 546-5204. 


$1000.00 REWARD to anyone who can 
find me a journalism job. Prefer Zones 
6,7,8,9. BA in journalism; magazine 
and daily newspaper experience in lay- 
out, copy editing, reporting and advertis- 
ing. Special interests include business, 
real estate and fashion. Box 6941, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 











SMALL DAILY business editor-genera! 
reporter wants to advance in news, edit- 
ing, management. 8-year veteran likes 
Bob Baker pre-writing, photos. Box 
6829, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS COPY EDITOR wants desk job 
on daily in 20,000-60,000 range. Have 
done all on smail daily four years. Don't 
pe me by. Box 6904, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





WORKING EDITOR; heavy experience 
both weekly and daily, seeks return to 
daily in Zone 5 or 9. Can train, motivate, 
inspire newsroom, production staffs, 
improve output and quality within 
budget restraints. Box 6947, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY MANAGING EDITOR seeks 
staff to train, guide. Put your newsroom 
in experienced hands. Zone 1. Box 
6942, Editor & Publisher. 








YOUNG, energetic editor with 3 years on 
desk seeks return to reporting with 
15,000 plus daily in Zone 3 or 2. Could 
eventually return to desk slot. Accurate, 
hard-working J-schooi grad too 
enthusiastic to sit around drawing lines. 
VDT, photo experience. Box 6949, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





TRAVEL STRINGER. Dixie, Caribbean. 
Monthly 1000-word feature; 1000 word 
shorts. Custom sidebar; special your 
ox. Color or black & white. Southern 

raveler, 4115 Lake Mamie, DeLand FL 
32724; (904) 736-0313. 


TRAVEL WRITER or EDITOR position on 
newspaper or magazine sought by 
experienced newspaper reporter. Four- 
teen years on major dailies and extensive 
US and foreign travel. Lived abroad four 
years. Self-starter, hard worker, reliable, 
creative. Currently employed. Box 
6926, Editor & Publisher. 


TYPIFIES THE GUNG-HO PERSONAL- 
ITY, features/entertainment writer and 
editor seeks position on daily or 
magazine. Over 6 years experience, 
everything from celebrity interviews, 
movie/theater reviews, arts coverage. 
Experience in creating new sections. Box 
§953. Editor & Publisher. 


WELL-KNOWN midwestern sports editor 
seeks new chailenge. Top-notch writer, 
columnist, administrator, developer of 
young taient. Prefer Zones 1,2,3,5,9. 
Box 6923, Editor & Publisher. 














PHOTOJOURNALISM 





MID-YEAR GRAD, photojournalism, San 
Jose State, seeks entry-level staff photo- 
ee position anywhere! Norma Ann 
injares; (408) 259-1771, 1590 
Cathay Dr, San Jose CA 95122. 


PRESSROOM 











PRESSROOM Superintendent or Pro- 
duction Manager—20 years experience 
in management. Proven record of cost 
and quality control. Box 6884, Editor & 
Publisher 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Shailendra Ghorpade 


With strange accents and small 
hanger bags, they race around North 
America to the most unlikely places. 
Their internal body clocks know no 
rhythm of day and night. If you ask 
them what the time is, they answer, 
**Where?”’ 

That description by Bild Zeitung 
correspondent Jay Gourley (The 
Washington Monthly, Jan., 1983) 
equates the foreign journalist with his 
glamorous counterpart of the silver 
screen. 

For most Washington-based for- 
eign correspondents, however, the 
clock has only two faces; one tells 
Eastern Standard Time, the other 
tells time in the home country. 

Contrary to racing around the con- 
tinent, the typical foreign correspon- 
dent barely has the time or the budget 
to even dash around the corridors of 
power in Washington, and most rare- 
ly venture out into the American 
heartland. 

Yet, a recent survey showed that 
the more than 480 Washington-based 
foreign correspondents from at least 
61 countries around the globe write or 
broadcast more than a million words 
every week. The Washington cor- 
respondents, like foreign journalists 
everywhere, tend to represent the 
elite media, and large sections of the 
popular press in most countries con- 
tinue to rely on the ‘‘Big Four’’ 
international news agencies — 
Associated Press, United Press 
International, Reuters, and Agence 
France-Presse — for their foreign 
news. 

Also, despite the number of foreign 
journalists in Washington, the largest 
permanent foreign press corps in the 
world, geographical representation is 
uneven. 

There are twice as many journalists 
representing media organizations in 
the industrialized countries than there 
are from the developing world. All of 
sub-Saharan black Africa, for 
example, does not have a single full- 
time correspondent in Washington. 

Why is it important to study the 
work of foreign correspondents 
reporting America? 





(Ghorpade is a doctoral student in 
mass communication research at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill.) 





International snoops: 
D.C.’s foreign journalists 





Two reasons come to mind. 

First, while it is important for the 
United States to observe the world on 
its own terms, it is equally important 
to know how the world sees it. 
Second, since the foreign press corps 
represents the elite media, their dis- 
patches influence the way home 
country political, bureaucratic and 
business elites interpret the political 
and economic climate of the origin- 
ating country. 

It is no surprise, therefore, to know 
that the United States Information 
Agency (USIA), the State 
Department, and other organizations, 
constantly monitor the foreign press. 

Ina scientific effort to find out more 
about the Washington foreign press 
corps, a mail survey of 162 foreign 
journalists was conducted in early 
1983. A sample was drawn from a ros- 
ter of 480 correspondents maintained 
by the Foreign Press Center in Wash- 
ington. The respondents included 92 
correspondents from the 
industrialized world, 67 from the 
developing nations, and three from 
Socialist countries. 


Demographic portrait 
Who is the typical foreign corre- 
spondent? 

The survey revealed a demographic 
profile that showed the typical corre- 
spondent was a man (88%), in his ear- 
ly forties (mean 43.7 years), had a uni- 
versity education in the liberal arts, 
was fluent in at least one foreign lan- 
guage, and had about 18 years of 
experience. Roughly one-third were 
citizens or permanent residents of the 
United States. 

How does the correspondent oper- 
ate? 





More than half the correspondents 
work out of one-man bureaus in 
Washington, and nine out of ten 
correspondents said their organiza- 
tions had bureaus in other countries 
too, with a mean of 9.7 correspon- 
dents worldwide, a figure inflated by 
the news agencies. . 

Both First World and Third World 
correspondents said their organiza- 
tions had more correspondents in the 
industrialized countries than they did 
in the developing world. 

The correspondents filed an aver- 
age of 4,395 words of copy a week, 
ranging from a low of 250 words to a 
high of 27,500 words. Foreign rela- 
tions was the most written about sub- 
ject, 47% of total copy, followed by 
business and economics (19%), and 
domestic affairs (19%). 

Several correspondents com- 
plained that manpower shortages, 
combined with pressure from editors 
at home for more copy, led to a 
frustrating situation. A Venezuelan 
correspondent said ‘‘it is almost 
impossible to present readers with 
well-researched and original re- 
ports.’’ A journalist from Iceland 
wrote, ‘‘I am the U.S. bureau. There 
is simply too much 
information... for one man to 
cover.” 

The foreign correspondent was 
extremely well-informed, reading an 
average of 4.4 newspapers and 4.5 
magazines ‘‘regularly.’’ Reading 
habits were largely restricted to 
national and elite publications, 
including the Washington Post, New 
York Times, and Wall Street Journal, 
among newspapers, and Newsweek, 
Time, and U.S. News & World Re- 
port, among magazines. 

Television monitoring for news and 
public affairs had a familiar Nielsen 
ring: CBS (88%), ABC (84%), and 
NBC (66%). PBS also had a signifi- 


(Continued on page 45) 









































Professional! evaluation and assessment 
reports on job applicants in the 
newspaper and communication industry. 


SADLER AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 


PERSONNEL AND ORGANIZATION COUNSEL 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60601 
(312) 263-1607 
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YEARS OF 
NEWSPAPER 
HISTORY 


directly from 

Wa the pages of 
ss J’ Editor & Publisher 

| "4 ‘a (1884-1984) 


i one landmark anniversary issue 
> to be published March 31st. 
Ve 


——- ht 


This decade-by-decade account will include: reproductions of actual 
news Stories, features, letters, timely editorials, photographs, sketches 
and advertisements as they appeared in EDITOR & PUBLISHER issue 
pages spanning this last century. 


A revealing, fascinating reading experience for everyone involved and 
interested in this vital newspaper industry from the legend in news- 
paper reporting, EDITOR & PUBLISHER, the only independent weekly 
newspaper journal. 


Salute the newspaper community by showcasing your own achieve- 
ments in the advertising pages of a certain-to-be-read and reread issue: 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER's 100th Anniversary Issue. 


Space closing deadline: February 17th. ( ALL: 
Copy deadline: March 9th. LAS 


Editor & Publisher @ 575 Lexington Avenue, New York, NY 10022 @ 212-752-7050 





Judges for the Roy W. Howard 
Public Service Contest 


(NEWSPAPER DIVISION) 


Three distinguished American journalists will serve as judges of 
The Scripps-Howard Foundation’s public service reporting awards contest 
named for Roy W. Howard, the late, longtime president and editor 
of the New York World-Telegram & Sun, president of 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, and president of United Press. They are: 


Ralph Otwell 


Former Editor 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Chairman of the Judging Panel 


Paul Poorman 
Editor 
Akron Beacon Journal 


Marjorie Paxson 
Publisher 

Phoenix & Times Democrat, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


These judges will select the two newspapers which contributed the most 
outstanding public service in exposing and alleviating problems inimical to the 
general welfare during the year 1983. A plaque and a $2500 cash grant 
will be awarded to the winner. Second place receives $1000. The cash prizes 
will be given to the editors for distribution to the individual, or individuals, on 
the staff who contributed significantly to the winning entries. 

Judging will take place Feb. 21-22. 


Scripps-Howard Foundation 


1100 Central Trust Tower 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


Give Light and the People Will Find Their Own Way Roy W. Howard 
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